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A  GEHEBAL  STUD!  OF  THE  CHAHHELS  OF  COMMJNICATICIf 
BETWEEN  OMMJHIST  CHIKA  AXP  THE  WESTERS  WORLD 


I.  Introduction 

It  is  coamon  knowledge  that  all  media  of  public  ccamunlcatloc  are 
under  rigid  control  of  the  government  and  that  they  are  utilised  strictly 
as  tools  of  propaganda  and  instruments  of  control.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  ,  it  would  seen  that  people  on  mainland  China  could  get  almost  no 
truthful  information  about  the  outside  world,  perhaps  particularly  the 
Vest. 

However,  interviews  with  many  refugees  fren  the  mainland  in  Hong 
Kong,  especially  the  intellectuals,  suggest  that  while  they  might  not 
he  well-informed  about  developments  in  the  free  world,  they  were  not 
completely  in  the  dark.  Some  claimed  that  they  received  news  about  the 
West  by  listening  to  broadcasts  from  the  free  world,  some  reported  that 
they  kept  themselves  informed  Just  by  reading  between  the  lines  of 
Communist  publications,  and  many  others  revealed  that  they  had  other 
sources  of  information. 

But  what  possible  channels  of  communication  actually  exist  between 
the  Western  world  and  Communist  China?  More  specifically,  how  much 
and  what  kind  of  foreign  information  is  available  in  what  form,  to  what 
kind  of  audience  on  mainland  China  and  with  what  possible  effects? 

These  are  the  guiding  questions  for  this  exploratory  study. 
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II*  Pres*  &cd  Periodicals 

A.  Press 

The  number  of  newspapers  published  on  mainland  China  has  grown 
from  382  in  1950  to  1,455  in  1959*  Only  28  of  the  1,455  are  national 
xwvtvpi.per.i;  the  .rest  are  provincial,  municipal,  regional  and  county 
vewpaper*,.  The  circulation  figure  has  also  risen  from  three  million 
hjpi-sci  per  issue  in  1950  to  20.9  million  in  1959*  Of  the  1959  figure, 
million  copies  were  for  national  newspapers  and  13*6  million  were 

T_ 

for  local  papers.  Significant-  expansion  began  in  1955-  Following 

is  £  table  of  the  number  of  newspapers  published  on- mainland  China 
£ 

f-v-rn  1955  to  1959. 


WtU'g  Mi;  ”Sc®/s  to  Newspapv.  Wors  Since  the  Great  Leap 

Fo.r.'Kro  "  v *0  •  ••:;.  vr  .ni  pao-  :.i  ■ >.  k.-mg-tao  tl  chi  t'len  chin -yen), 

p:  or-f  Ct^ve’v  '  •'  September  2k,  1959,  P  !•'  ~ 

19  b  a  x,:yo'.  '-  ?>.r-db-x>  '.c'd-  •'p-.’-tirig  Ta  Kurg  Pao),  p.  563; 

P*  or,,  >.  ' »  Baidboofr  19  >"  \  Peki  ng  la  ?ao);  p.  5T$>. 

.1,996  gfiJC.  S'*  .  "On  Pv*i*-doa  of  pv*,t«,H  News  and  Publishing, 

A  /.gint  tO,  .I.95T.  (#.-■  vyy  of  'ihina  M&. c-j.-.d  press,  Ho»  1607,  September 
U.,  1957,  p-  27) «  T-.c7;  elation  is  estimated  according  to  po  I-po's 
report  to  the  COP  on  .inly  22,  1957-  that  newspaper  circulation  in  1956 
Increased  by  34%  over  .1955.  Enlightenment  pally,  July  23;  1957- 

:.9r"  dlyut  ;..  Hoag  t.-m*  Wsv_v*i  pan,  o*  tr.h-r  1,  1959* 

IQ.'*'*  ;Cv;.s:  People  *  Handbook..  1955,  P-  *:84. 

1939  re;  Raport.  by  Seen  X«Ka-pisg,  Minister  of  Culture,  people ' g 
Daily  %  i960.  Also  see  Wang's  article.  Note  1. 


Best  A v 


Copy 


Rubber  of  newspapers 
All-inclusive 


392  1,401  1,429  1,884  1,455 


Newspapers  at  and  above 

regional  level  285  352  360  373  456 

Total  Annual  Circulation 

(million  copies)  1,954  2,6l8  2,422  4,899  n.a. 

Ho  yearly  total  circulation  for  1959  has  been  announced,  but  the 

circulation  of  the  456  newspapers  at  and  above  the  regional  level  alone 

reached  4,600  million  copies  in  1959,  almost  the  same  as  the  total 

circulation  of  the  1,884  newspapers  in  1958.  In  spite  of  a  decrease 

3 

in  the  number  of  local  newspapers  published  in  1959,  the  Peking  Ta 
Rung  Pao  reported  on  September  22,  1959,  that  circulation  of  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  during  the  first  half  of  1959  was  more  than 
80  percent  higher  than  that  of  the  same  period  of  1958-  The  sig¬ 
nificant  increase  in  newspaper  circulation  in  1959  was  attributable 

primarily  to  the  nation-wide  newspaper-reading  campaign  launched  in 
4 

that  year.  Whether  the  people  are  interested  or  not,  they  must  all 
participate  in  newspaper  reading  today.  At  present,  each  province, 
municipality  and  region  has  its  own  official  newspapers. 

people's  Daily,  April  5,  i960. 

4 

People ' s  Daily,  February  2,  i960. 
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Since  1959#  no  information  on  the  circulation  of  Chinese  news¬ 
papers  has  been  announced.  However,  bits  and  pieces  of  information 
about  the  merging  of  local  newspapers,  the  difficulties  in  obtaining 
new  subscriptions  to  newspapers,  the  setting  up  of  newspaper-posting 
placards  and  the  paper  shortage,  suggest  that  newspaper  circulation 
on  mainland  China  dropped  in  the  past  two  years. 

Only  six  leading  national  newspapers  and  a  handful  of  local 
papers  in  the  big  cities  on  the  mainland  regularly  carry  international 
news.  Provincial  newspapers  very  seldom  report  foreign  news,  except 
on  special  occasions  when  they  praise  the  achievements  in  the  Socialist 
camp  or  attack  the  "imperialist"  Western  countries,  newspapers  below 
the  pro vine led.  level  cater  mainly  to  peasants.  Because  of  the  composi¬ 
tion  cf  their  audience  and  their  special  function,  they  do  not  normally 
carry  a  large  volume  of  foreign  news. 

The  following  six  leading  national  newspapers  have  daily  foreign 
news  sections; 

1.  people's  Dally  (jen-mln  Jih-pao),  organ  of  the  Chinese 
Conmuiiist  Party,  has  a  daily  circulation  of  more  than 
^>ne  million  copies  ?  It  is  currently  published  in  six 
pages  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Sunday  and  four  pages  on 
the  ether  days  of  the  week.  More  than  two  pages  of  this 
daily  are  devoted  to  international  news. 


'Wng  Chao-kai,  "Resolutely  Follow  the  Path  of  Socialism,"  (ch’len- 
chueh  chou  she-hui  tsu-yl  ti  tao-lu).  Hews  Front,  Ho.  18,  September  24, 
S3T - -  - 
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2.  Pie  Impartial  press  (Ta  Kung  Pao) ,  with  a  circulation  second 
only  to  that  of  the  people's  Daily,  devotes  more  than  one  of 
its  four  pages  to  international  reports  and  often  carries 
commentary  on  economic  conditions  in  Western  countries. 

3.  Enlightenment  Dally  (Kuang-mlng  jlh-pao),  mouthpiece  of  the 
so-called  democratic  parties ,  specializes  in  cultural  and 
educational  affairs;  one  of  its  four  pages  is  devoted  to 
international  news. 

4.  Worker's  Dally  (Kung-jen  jih-pao) ,  organ  of  the  All-China 
Federation  of  Trade  unions,  published  from  Tuesday  through 
Sunday,  four  pages  or  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  and 
two  pages  on  other  days,  gives  one  page  to  reportage  of 
international  events  and  workers*  living  conditions  in 
foreign  countries,  socialist  or  capitalist. 

5.  Cultural  Exchange  Journal  (Wen  Eul  Pao),  a  daily  published 
in  Shanghai  especially  for  school  teachers  and  intellectuals, 
prats  out  four  pages  daily  vi^h  one  page  for  foreign  news. 

6.  China  Youth  Press  (Chung-kuo  chlng-nlen  Pao),  organ  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  youth  League,  was  a  daiJy  until  1962;  it 
is  currently  published  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
and  occasionally  puts  out  special  issues.  One  of  its  four 
pages  covers  foreign  news. 

^According  to  the  latest  available  figures,  the  per  i3sue  circulation 
of  the  Impartial  pally  is  300,000  copies;  Cultural  Exchange  Journal, 
180,000  copies;  Worker's  Daily,  150,000  copies"!  See  People's  Daily, 
April  26,  1956,  and  October  1,  1956. 
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Among  these  six  leading  national  newspapers,  the  Peopled  Daily 


gives  more  apace  to  international  reports  and  covers  news  of  wider 
scope  than  the  other  five.  Hext  ccoe  the  Impartial  Press  and  the 
Enlightenment  Daily. 

Since  1959,  the  People 1 3  pally  has  shown  more  concern  with  world 
developments  than  before.  Although  it  has  reduced  its  number  of  pages 
since  1961  because  of  a  paper  shortage,  it  still  maintains  its  two-page 
international  news  section. 

One  is  able  to  get  some  clues  to  Peking's  thinking  on  foreign 
affairs  by  examining  the  foreign  news  coverage  of  the  people's  Dally. 
For  instance,  the  paper's  coverage  of  the  8oviet  Union  and  other 
Conmmiat  Bloc  countries,  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  Peking -Moscow 
rift-,  has  been  significantly  reduced  since  i960. 

Following  is  a  statistical  table  of  coverage  of  various  topics  in 
the  People' d  Daily  international  news  sections  in  i960. 


Soviet  Russia 

1,351 

8.6 

Other  Communist  Countries 

3,248 

20.8 

International  Front  Activities 

203 

1.3 

♦ 

Anti-West  in  General 

143 

0.9 

U.S.A. 

1,886 

12.1 

Activities  in  Latin  America 
Activities  in  Southeast  Asia 
Activities  •'n  other  areas 
General  anti-U.8.  propaganda 

207 

186 

6lB 

875 

United  Kingdom 

60 

0.4 

France 

80 

0.5 

Latin  America 

1,416 

9.1 

Japan 

1,673 

10.5 

India 

303 

1.9 

Pakistan 

14 

0.1 

Middle  East 

4l6 

2.7 

Southeast  Asia 

1,893 

12.1 

Africa 

1,407 

9.0 

Europe  (excluding  U.K.  and  France) 

599 

3.8 

United  Nations 

69 

0.4 

Taiwan,  South  Korea  and  other  areas 

289 

2.0 

Communist  China's  Peaceful  and  Friendly 
Relations  with  Foreign  Countries 

274 

1.8 

Neutral  International  News 

3H 

2.0 

TOTAL 

15,635 

100.0 

*This  category  includes  news  items  condemning  the  Western  countries  as 
a  group. 
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The  above  table  shows  that  only  about  30  percent  of  the  paper’s 
international  news  concerned  the  Socialist  camp  while  70  percent  concerned 
non-Comminist  countries.  Of  the  70  percent  on  non-Communist  countries, 

25  percent  of  the  items  urged  support  for  the  "people’s  struggle"  in 
A.fri  -x,  Latin  American  and  other  countries,  and  about  kO  percent  con¬ 
demned  the  Western  world. 

rue  U.8.  has  been  the  number  one  target  ..  1  Chinese  Communist 
propaganda  since  1950*  Anti-U.S.  propaganda  has  outweighed  the  pro- 
Soviet  theme  in  the  People’s  Daily  since  1959  and  "the  United  States 
has  received  the  largest  attention  given  to  a  single  country.  Attacks 
on  the  UoS„  range  from  juvenile  delinquency  to  foreign  policy.  Among 
the  most  frequently  repeated  chargee: 

1.  U.S.  obstruction  to  peace 

2.  U.S,  imperialist  rule  in  Latin  America 

3.  U.S,  imperialist  rule  in  Southeast  Asia 

k .  U.S.  leaders  as  warmongers 

5*  U.S,  war  preparations  and  U.S,  creation  of  international 
tensions 

6.  Unfavorable  economic  conditions  and  social  disorders  in 
the  U.S. 

In  attacking  the  U.S.,  the  People’s  Daily  must  necessarily  utilize 
Western  sources  to  provide  its  readers  with  "convincing"  facts  about  the 
U.8.  8ucb  stories  from  Western  sources  are  generally  paraphrased  and  often 
editorialized.  Bit  in  some  cases,  texts  of  official  U.S.  statements  or 
articles  in  American  magazines  are  translated  and  published  in  full  or 
in  part  when  the  Chinese  Communist  press  has  found  these  materials  useful 
as  objects  of  attacks. 


According  to  refugees  interviewed  in  Hong  Kong,  plenty  of 
disillusioned  intellectuals  and  discontented  people  on  mainland  China 
are  greatly  concerned  about  developments  in  the  free  world,  especially 
the  U.8. -Soviet  relationship,  U.8.  policy  towards  Communist  China,  and 
the  developments  on  Taiwan,  people  hungry  for  such  information  read 
carefully  those  newspapers  with  wider  coverage  of  international  news, 
such  as  People's  Daily  and  Ta  Rung  Pao.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  some 
big  cities  such  as  Shanghai  and  Canton,  local  newspapers  which  carry 
news  on  the  Western  world  always  have  a  larger  circulation  than  those 
which  do  not.  To  be  sure,  any  mainland  Chinese  paper  today  carries  only 
foreign  news  reports  supplied  by  Hew  China  Hews  Agency  (HCHA) .  Bit  with 
the  help  of  quotations  from  such  news  agencies  as  AP,  DPI,  APP,  Reuters 
and  USIA  or  such  publications  as  The  Hew  York  Times  and  U»B.  Hews  and 
World  Report  appearing  in  anti -West  propaganda  literature,  be  tween- the - 
Hrw»  readers  can  often  manage  tc  piece  together  a  reasonably  accurate 
picture.  D.S.  policy  towards  Soviet  Russia  is  often  extracted  frcm. 
attacks  on  the  U.S.  for  obstructing  peace,  as  U.S.  assistance  to  anti- 
Cocnnunist  countries  is  inferred  from  accusations  of  U.8.  imperialist 
rule  in  that  area,  and  the  military  strength  of  the  free  world  frcm  the 
charges  of  war  preparation  and  creating  international  tensions.  Reports 
on  the  unfavorable  economic  situation  and  on  living  conditions  in  the 
Western  world  often  provide  the  readers  something  with  which  to  compare 
their  own  standard  of  living.  As  one  refugee  said,  "Rjr  ignoring  the 
heavy-handed  propaganda  in  the  news  items,  one  could  get  a  good  deal  of 
news  frcm  the  quotations." 
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Since  19ol,  when  Kennedy  became  president,  ar.ti-U.S.  propaganda  in 
the  Chinese  Cceumnist  press  has  been  centered,  around,  the  "war  hysteria" 
of  the  new  administration.  "U.S.  obstruction  to  peace"  and  "U.S.  arms 
expansion  and  war  preparations"  have  been  the  two  most  frequently  publi¬ 
cized  themes.  Coverage  of  the  U.S.  emphasizes  on  its  foreign  policies 
and  relations.  President  Kennedy's  speeches  and  statements  concerning 
U.S.  foreign  policy  received  great  attention  in  the  press.  In  1962  alone, 
twenty  presidential  press  conferences  and  many  of  his  speeches  on  foreign 
affairs  were  quoted  and  attacked.  Important  foreign  policy  statements  by 
high  U.8.  government  officials  such  as  Secretary  of  State  Rusk  and  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara  were  also  similarly  used.  President  Kennedy's  announce¬ 
ment  on  March  2,  1963,  of  the  decision  to  resume  atmospheric  nuclear 
weapons  tests  received  prominent  attention  and  was  furiously  attacked. 
During  the  week  from  March  3  to  10,  the  Chinese  press  was  flooded  with 
commentaries  and  quotations  from  foreign  newspapers  protesting  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  nuclear  tests  and  with  reports  on  demonstrations  held  in 
China  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  Since  then,  every  U.S.  nuclear 
explosion  test,  underground  in  Nevada  or  high  altitude  above  the 
-Johnston  Islands,  has  been  covered  by  the  People's  Daily. 

Probably  the  most  fully  covered  U.S.  news  events  in  1962  in  the 
'Chinese  Coomunist  press  were  these  of  President  Kennedy's  State  of  the 
Union  Message,  in  January  and  the  Cuban  crisis  in  October.  Following  is 
a  chronology  of  reports  on  these  two  events  in  Chinese  Communist  national 


newspapers  in  Peking. 


* 

C 


ft 


Coverage  of  the  U.S.  President's  State  of  the  Union  Message 

Jan.  lU  -  Peking  papers  report  Kennedy's  State  of  the  Union  Message  to  the 
Congress  on  the  Utb.  The  3>200-vord  NCSA  release  quotes 
Kennedy's  statement  and  comments  that  the  message  advocates 
armament  expansion  and  war  preparation  and  U.S.  enslavement  of 
the  whole  world. 

19  -  People's  Daily  carries  an  editorial  on  the  message,  denouncing 

it  as  an  insolent  challenge  to  all  the  people  of  the  world  who 
cherish  peace,  independence  and  freedom.  The  paper  gives  half 
a  page  of  space  to  a  6,200-word  summary  of  the  foreign  policy 
section  of  the  message .  The  editor's  note  says  that  the  paper 
is  carrying  this  summary  in  order  to  show  how  u,S.  imperialism 
is  using  its  counter-revolutionary  two-faced  tactics  to  push 
ahead  with  its  policies  of  war  and  aggression. 

20  -  All  Peking  papers  carry  a  3, 500 -word  report  on  Kennedy's  budget 

message  for  the  1963  fiscal  year  submitted  to  Congress  on  the 
iSth,  which,  according  to  the  Chinese  Ccmounist  press,  calls  for 
intensified  armament  expansion  and  war  preparation  and  further 
exploitation  of  the  laboring  people. 

21  -  Ta  Kung  Pao  carries  a  commentary  on  Kennedy's  budget  message 

entitled  "Th**  War  Maniac  Kennedy's  War  Budget." 

23  -  people's  Daily  published  a  1,800-word  newe  item  on  Kennedy's 
report  tc  the  Congress  on  the  22cd  on  the  U.S.  economy.  Ta 
Kung  Pao  carries  a  shorter  item  od  it. 

2k  -  A  5 » 200-word  article  in  the  Ta  Kung  Pao  analyzes  the  U.S.  budget 
and  points  out  that.  Kennedy's  budget  message  is  nothing  but 
propaganda  to  deceive  toe  American  people  and  blackmail  other 
countries . 

27  -  People's  pally  carries  a  commentary  entitled  "An  Adventurist 

Plan  and  an  Adventurist  Budget"  which  points  cut  that  Kennedy's 
budget  message  end  his  economic  report  show  that  the  U.S. 
Government  in  order  to  carry  out  its  plan  of  enslavement  of  the 
world  does  not  hesitate  to  step  up  armament  expansion  and  war 
preparation  by  increasing  the  exploitation  of  the  American 
people  and  by  shifting  its  difficulties  onto  its  allies. 

28  -  people's  Daily  carries  an  1,800-word  report  on  Kennedy's  trade 

message  submitted  to  Congress  on  the  25th. 

31  -  Ta  Kung  Pao  comments  on  Kennedy's  report,  on  U.S.  economy. 


i 
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Fet.  3  -  Ta  Kung  Pao  again  conments  on  Kennedy's  budget  message. 

8  -  people 1  s  Daily  carries  a  commentary  on  Kenedy's  trade  message. 

10  -  Ta  Kung  Pao  features  a  commentary  attacking  the  "Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1952"  put  forward  by  Kennedy  in  his  message  on  trade. 

13  “  Ta  Kung  Pao  again  carries  a  commentary  on  the  Trade  Act  and 
compares  it  with  the  Trade  Act  of  193^. 

*6  -  Ta  Kung  Pao  carries  a  commentary  entitled  "Kennedy  cannot 

extricate  the  U.S*  from  its  economic  difficulties,"  analyzing 
the  budget,  economy  and  trade  mescages. 

2.8  -  People's  Daily  and  Ta  Kung  Pao  reprint  a  commentary  from 

l.Fo  Stone *s  Weekly  which  said  chat  the  huge  arms  budget  of 
the  Kennedy  Administration  embodies  a  more  adventurous  policy 
than  that  of  his  predecessor. 

28  -  Ta  Kung  Pao  comments  on  Kennedy's  agriculture  message  submitted 
to  Congress  on  January  31st • 

June  2^  -  People's  Daily  publishes  a  commentary  on  Kennedy's  "Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962" . 

28  -  Kennedy's  CES  television  interview  on  June  2k  about  the 

"Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962"  is  covered  by  People's  Daily. 

Covering  a  u.S.  President's  State  of  the  Union  Message  is  not  new  in 
'.he  Chinese  Communist  press,  but  never  before  had  it  been  done  so  extensively. 
?In  order  to  give  the  readers  the  impression  that  President  Kennedy  is  a 
:  fpresentative  of  the  U.S.  capitalist  greup  vnich  profits  by  war  or  war 
preparation,  the  People's  Daily  and  Ta  Kung  Pao  played  up  the  foreign 
prU.cv  and  budget  sections  of  the  message.  They  quoted  the  text  of  the 
message  so  extensively  that  readers  should  have  little  difficulty  in  under¬ 
spending  the  U=Se  position.  'The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  was  commented 
upon  several  times  as  the  Communist  tried  to  analyze  U.S.  economic  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  coverage  of  President  Kennedy's  message  ended  on  February  28, 
but  it  appeared  five  months  later  in  the  People's  Daily  to  serve  as  a 
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'  Coverage  of  the  Cuban  Crisis 

i 

Oot.  2k  -  prominence  is  given  to  U.S*  military  blockade  of  Cuba.  The  press  | 

frost  pages  Presidemt  Kennedy's  announcement  of  blockade  on  the 
22nd.  A  statement  of  the  Soriet  govercment  on  the  23rd  appealing  1 

to  all  governments  and  peoples  to  oppose  U.S.  sots  on  Cuba  is  | 

carried  in  fall.  f 

# 

•* 

2$  -  President  Kennedy  proclaimed  on  the  23rd  that  the  military  blockade  .$ 

of  Cuba  voold  begin  at  lkOO  atf,  October  2k,  the  press  reports.  Hie  | 

emergency  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  Washington  on  the  23rd  to  support  U.8.  action  toward  Cabs  > 

was  cowered.  Top  prominence  is  given  to  Peking's  statement  support-  e 

lag  Cobs.  *■ 

2 6  -  U.8.  government  stepping  up  of  military  preparation  for  the  Caban 

situation  was  reported  by  the  Peking  press.  Statements  issued  by 
various  Socialist  countries  were  carried  in  People's  Daily. 

i 

27  *  Chinese  press  rounds  up  protests  against  the  U.S.  blockade  of  > 

Cuba  from  the  peoples  of  the  Socialist  countries,  the  Latin 
American  and  Aslaa-Africam  countries  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Cuban  representative  delivered  a  speech  at  the  U1  Security 
Council  meeting  of  the  25th  and  the  U.S.  Defense  Department  announced 
on  the  same  day  U.S.  stand  os  the  blockade  of  Cuba,  the  press  reports. 
Khrushchev's  reply  to  U  Thant,  Acting  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
latloas,  on  the  25th  to  accept  his  proposal  cn  the  Cuban  crisis  la  J 

covered. 


28  -  All  Peking  papers  frontpage  the  report  on  the  October  27  press  con¬ 

ference  in  Peking  given  by  Cuban  Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim  pro¬ 
testing  again,  t  u.S.  acts  against  Cuba.  President  Kennedy's  calling 
of  the  istloaal  Security  Council  Executive  meeting  on  the  25th  and1 
Khrushchev's  letter  of  the  26th  to  U  3haat  answering  his  letter  of 
the  25th  are  reported. 

29  -  People's  Daily  and  other  Peking  newspapers  print  the  text  of  \ 

thrush chev’s  message  to  President  Kennedy  on  the  27th  suggesting 

that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S.  withdraw  respectively  their  j 

offensive  weapons  from  Cuba  and  Turkey.  Kennedy's  reply  aad  the 

White  louse  statement  on  the  27th  rtsmswrtlng  the  dismantling  of 

offensive  weapons  in  Cuba  are  also  published  in  full  in  the  People's  l 

Daily  and  in  excerpts  in  other  Peking  newspapers.  Quoting  Teas 

release  of  the  28th,  the  press  reports  Soviet  order  to  dismantle 

offensive  weapons  is  Cuba. 
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30  -  Top  prominence  is  given  to  Premier  Castro's  statement  upholding 

Cuban  Independence  and  sovereignty  issued  on  the  28th  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  President  Kennedy's  reply  to  Khrushchev  over  Cuban 
problem  and  Khrushchev' s  decision  to  withdraw  installations  of 
strategic  defense  arms  from  Cuba.  The  papers  report,  by  quoting 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Arthur  Sylvester's  interview  with 
correspondents  on  the  28th,  Dean  Rusk's  meeting  with  envoys  from 
Latin  American  countries  on  the  28th,  ’JSIA  dispatch  of  the  28th 
and  K.Y.  Times  of  the  29th,  that  the  U.S,  is  continuing  its 
blockade  of  Cuba  and  reconnaissance  over  its  territory.  People ' s 
Daily  and  Ta  Kucg  pao  print  the  full  text  of  Khrushchev's 
message  to  president  Kennedy  on  the  28th  on  the  Soviet  order  to 
dismantle  veapons  in  Cuba  and  Kennedy's  reply  of  the  same  day 
welcoming  Khrushchev's  order.  Worker's  Daily  prints  Khrushchev's 
message  in  full  and  Kennedy’s  reply  in  excerpts. 

31  -  All  Peking  newspapers  report  that  President  Kennedy  on  the  29th 

ordered  the  U.S.  fleet  blockading  Cuba  to  remain  in  position.  A 
roundup  of  U.S.  press  reports  on  U.S.  military  movements  as 
reported  by  AP,  UP!,  Reuters  and  Miami  Hews  is  used  to  accuse 
the  U.S.  of  scheming  for  a  new  armed  invasion  of  Cuba.  Full 
tert  of  Kennedy's  statement  of  the  28th  welcoming  Khrushchev's 
order  to  dismantle  offensive  veapons  is  carried  by  people : s 
Daily  as  is  Khrushchev’s  letter  to  U  Riant  on  the  2bth  stating 
that  Kuznetsov,  the  First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister,  will  be  in 
Hew  York  foi  talks  with  the  U.S.  and  Cuba. 

Nov.  1  -  The  People's  Jelly  devotes  its  fourth  and  fifth  pages  exclusively 
to  Oul a,  rounding  up  world-wide  support  for  the  Cuban  people. 

The  Enlightenment  pally  gives  one  page  of  space  specially  to 
Cuba.  U.S.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  Sdviu  Martin's  statement-  in  a  -adlo  broadcast  on  October 
30  that  vmle  negotiation  was  the  "preferred  method"  for  solving 
the  Cuban  question,  a  U.S.  "invasion  cf  Cuba"  was  not  excluded 
is  retorted  by  major  Peking  papers.  The  first  meeting  in 
Havana  between  Cuban  leader  and  U  Thant  is  reported  by  the 
People's  Daily  and  the  Worker's  Daily. 

2  -  Space  is  given  to  the  news  that  U.S.  Acting  Secretary  General 
U  Thant  and  bis  entourage  left  Havana  for  Hew  York  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  October  31  &cd  that  on  the  morning  of  that  day  a  second 
meeting  was  held  between  him  and  the  Cuban  government.  The  U.S. 
announced  on  the  evening  of  October  31st  that  its  naval  blockade 
and  aerial  military  surveillance  over  Cuba  would  be  resumed  at 
daybreak  of  the  day  after  U  Thant  left  Cuba,  the  press  reports. 
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3  -  All  Peking  papers  give  banner  headlines  to  Premier  Castro's 
television  speech  on  the  1st  announcing  Cuba's  determination 
to  fight  to  the  end  to  defend  Its  sovereignty  and  revolution. 

The  press  reports  that  the  U.8.  is  stepping  up  its  moves  against 
Cuba,  including  military  maneuvres  and  efforts  to  intensify  the 
over-all  economic  blockade  of  Cuba,  The  papers  quote  a  Hew 
fork  report  which  says  that  on  his  way  to  Havana  Mikcyan,  the 
First  Vice  Chairman  of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers,  on  November 
1  met  U  Thant  and  John  Me  Elroy,  head  of  a  u.S.  three  naan 
Coordinating  Committee  for  the  Cuban  Question. 

k  -  All  Peking  papers  give  top  prominence  to  China's  support  for 
Castro *8  TV  speech  on  November  1.  people's  Daily  devotes  one 
and  a  half  pages  to  the  full  text  ~>f  this  speech.  The  China 
Youth  Hews  puts  out  a  special  Issue  for  Cuba.  The  papers  quote 
a  Washington  report  saying  that  Kennedy  insisted  on  international 
inspection  of  Cuba  in  his  T7  speech  on  the  2nd,  and  a  u.S.  State  . 
Department  spokesman  demanded  on  the  same  day  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  bombers  from  Cuba. 

5  -  All  Peking  papers  continue  to  give  top  prominence  to  the  reports 

about  the  Chinese  people's  support  for  Cuba,  papers  carry  a 
Washington  report  saying  that  the  U.S.  demanded  on-the-spot 
inspection  of  the  dismantling  of  the  Soviet  missile  bases  on 
Cuban  territory  as  U.S.  policy,  determined  at  the  high  level 
official  meetings  summoned  twice  on  the  3rd  by  President  Kennedy. 

6  -  A  Washington  report  says  that  the  White  House  on  the  1th  persisted 

in  demanding  an  inspection  of  Cuba  and  will  call  another  meeting 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  the  Peking  press  reports. 

A  New  York  report  quotes  U.N.  Acting  Secretary  General  U  Thant 
as  saying  that  the  Red  Cross  would  not  be  involved  in  on-the- 
ground  inspection  in  Cuba  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  agreed  > 
to  submit  its  vessels  proceeding  to  Cuba  to  Red  Cross  verifica¬ 
tion,  Chinese  newspapers  report. 

7  -  Mikoyaa-Castro  talks  in  Havana  on  the  3rd,  1th  and  5th  are 

reported.  Both  Kennedy's  summoning  on  the  5th  of  a  National 
Security  Council  Executive  meeting  and  U.S.  military  movements 
are  reported.  China  Youth  News  puts  out  a  special  issue  for 
Cuba. 

8  -  Papers  report  that  more  than  five  million  Chinese  people  have 

marched  in  the  streets  and  many  millions  more  have  attended  mass 
rallies  and  meetings  throughout  China  in  the  past  few  days  to 
express  their  support  for  the  Cuban  people.  Papers  also  carry 
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the  news  item  that  the  U«S»  government  demanded  on  the  6th  that 
Soviet  bombers  be  removed  from  Cuba.  Mikoyan-Castro  talks  on 
the  6th  and  Kuznetsov -Stevenson  talks  on  the  5tn  are  reported. 

9  -  A  Tass  report  of  the  7th,  widely  quoted  in  the  papers,  says 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  a  visual  check  on  mi s riles 
•hipped  out  of  Cuba,  A  Washington  report  says  that  the  U-S, 
announced  on  the  7th  that  the  Navy  will  count  the  mlssixes  being 
shipped  out  of  Cuba,  and  a  New  York  report  says  that  the  UcS. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed  on  the  inspection  of  cargoes 
aboard  ships  going  to  or  leaving  Cuba. 

10  -  Covering  U.S. -Soviet  talks  on  Cuba  on  the  Sth,  the  papers  quote 

press  reports  from  New  York  and  Washington  saying  that  the  u<S. 
government  iB  still  insisting  on  the  withdrawal  and  on-site 
inspection  of  bombers  and  that  Soviet  vessels  will  cooperate 
with  U.So  naval  vessels  during  close  alongside  observation  of 
misfiiles  removed  from  Cuba,  other  Washington  reports  say  that 
the  u,S.  wants  the  soviet  Union  to  accept  its  terms  on  ending 
nuclear  tests  when  the  UN  18-nation  Disarmament  Committee  meets 
next  in  Geneva,  and  that  Kennedy  has  isaued  a  statement  calling 
for  a  ban  on  nuclear  proliferation. 

11  -  The  press  covers  the  setting  up  by  the  U,S,  Navy  on  the  9th  of 

an  Inter -American  Q'  ar&ntine  Force  for  the  blockade  of  Cuba. 

U.S.  State  Department  press  officer  White  reiterates  on  the  9th 
the  U„S»  demands  for  the  removal  of  IL-28  Jet  bombers  from  Cuba. 
The  U.S.  announces  on  the  9tb  that  five  Soviet  freighters  out¬ 
bound  from  Cuba  were  .nspe^ted  by  U„S<  warships  on  the  high  seas 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  and  morning  of  the  9th,  and  that 
responsible  U.S.  gove --ament  officials  have  expressed  satisfaction 
at  this.  ?\ S-  -Soviet  calJts  on  Tuba  question  continue  in  New  York 
on  the  9t’h- 

12  -  The  press  reports  that  according  to  a  Defense  Department 

spokesman's  statement  on  the  10th,  U.S.  warships  have  continued 
to  intercept  Soviet  chips  carrying  dismantled  gilded  missiles 
from  'uta.  Ths  People  =  Dally  carries  the  report  under  the 
headlines,  "l.S.  -arscip?  continue  to  intercept  missile-carrying 
Soviet  snips,  Soviet-  ships  remove  cover  cf  missiles  at  u . S . 
request  to  let  it  make  inspection  and  take  photographs.” 

13  -  Papers  report  news  from  Washington  saying  that  FuC,  Gilp&tric, 

U.S.  Undersecretary  of  Defense,  in  a  TV  interview  with  ABC  on 
the  11th  insisted  on  on-site  inspection  of  Soviet  vessels  and 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  bombers  from  Cuba. 
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14  -  Hie  press  reports  that  President  Kennedy  summoned  a  meeting  on 

the  12th  to  study  the  next  step  for  UoS.  action  against  Cuba 
and  that  the  U.S.  is  still  insisting  on  the  removal  of  all 
offensive  veapons.  McNamara ' s  speech  on  the  11th  is  covered. 

15  -  in  their  coverage  of  Soviet-U.S„  talks  on  Cuba  on  the  13th,  the 

papers  report  that  the  U.S.  is  insisting  on  the  withdrawal  of 
bribers. 

16  -  Vice-President  Tyndon  Johnson  speaks  in  Chicago  at  the  American 

Petroleum  Research  Institute  on  the  14th  on  the  Cuba  question, 
and  State  Department  Press  Officer  Lincoln  White  indicates  on 
the  same  day  that  the  U.S.  will  interfere  with  Cuba's  construction 
of  fishing  ports.  The  Steveoson-U  Thant  talk  on  Cuba  is  covered. 

17  -  Hie  press  reports  that  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  continue 

their  communications  on  withdrawal  of  Soviet  bombers  from  Cuba 
and  that  Washington  is  still  insisting  on  on-site  inspection. 

18  -  A  UoSo  State  Department  spokesman  made  it  clear  on  the  l£th 

that  UoSo  aircraft  would  continue  indefinitely  to  violate 
Cuban  air  space  until  the  Cuban  government  accepts  inspection, 
the  papers  report. 

20  -  Space  is  again  given  to  expressions  of  firm  support  by  the  Cuban 

people  for  Premier  Castro's  letter  to  U  Thant  upholding  national 
sovereignly  and  dignity.  Xu net soy -Mr Cloy  talks  on  the  iSti.  are 
covered. 

21  -  The  prett  reports  that  th*  ~„Sc  government  demands  that  the  USSR 

withdraw  11-23  bombers  c-efore  23  GML',  November  20. 

22  -  The  press  prints  the  fiv.1..  ttj~  of  President  Kennedy's  statement 

on  cube  at  his  news  conference  on  the  20th,  Tnc  press  also 
reports  McNamara's  order  on  the  20th  lifting  the  naval  blockade 
and  the  Soviet  government 8 s  order  to  cease  "war  ready  position." 

23  -  papers  report  that  a  U.S.  Difens-*  Department  spokesman  renounced 

on  the  21st  that  the  U.S.  vi_l  take  photos  of  the  Soviet  vessels 
shipping  out  32,-28  bomber  .  on  the  high  seas , 

25  -  The  press  reports  that  pre-rdent  Kennedy  called  the  23rd  an 
enlarged  session  of  the  National  Securit’r  Council  to  di crass 
farther  moves  against  Cuba, 

-  The  intended  visit  by  President  Kennedy  to  armed  service  units 
alerted  in  Georgia  and  Florida  during  the  Cuban  crisis  is 
reported  by  the  People's  Daily. 
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27  -  Mikoyan  leaves  Havana  the  press  reports, 

28  -  The  press  reports  President  Kennedy's  inspection  on  the  26th 

of  the  * ombat -ready  military  units  and  planes  deployed  in 
Georgia  and  Florida  and  U*S*  insistence  on  its  unilateral 
inspection  of  Cuban  territory,  stated  by  Press  Officer  White 
on  the  26th.  Mikoyan ‘s  leaving  Havana  and  his  arrival  in 
Rev  York  are  resorted, 

29  -  The  White  House  announced  on  the  27th  that  Mikoyan  will  hold 

talks  with  President  Kennedy  on  the  29th  and  30th  on  the  Cuban 
question,  the  press  reports, 

30  -  Mlkoyan-Stevenson  talks  on  the  29th  are  reported, 

Pec.  1  *  Mikoyan-Kennedy  talks  held  on  the  29th  are  reported, 

2  -  Mikoyan-Rusk  talks  in  Washington  on  the  3°th  are  reported. 

3  -  Mikoyan  left  the  U,S,  for  Russian,  the  press  reported, 

6  -  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Sylvester  announced  on  the  3rd 
that  the  9S3R  is  v* drawing  11-28' s  from  Cuba,  and  Soviet 
First  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Kuznetsov  supplies  Stevenson  with 
information  on  the  kth  on  the  operation,  the  press  reports. 

T  -  Quoting  the  MS,  News  k  World  Report  December  10th  issue,  the 
press  reports  that  according  to  a  top-level  Pentagon  decision, 
the  i?,3-  military  derloym-'ct  directed  at  Cuba  would  be  Continued- 
Quoting  a  F’-enaa  Lax m  report,  the  press  reports  that  a  new  U.S. 
anti -Cuban  plan  would  be  proposed  it  the  Central  American 
Foreign  Ministers  "orferer.'’?  to  be  held  on  December  10th.- 

3  -  Tne  press  tarries  a  U.,3,  Defense  Department  announcement  on 
visual  observations  and  photographing  by  U-S,  naval  aircraft' 
of  Soviet  ships  outbound  from  Cuba  with  IL-28  bombers,  and  a  Joint 
Soviet -v-&.  'ire ft  de-.aration  on  the  5th  expressing  fi’TC  belief 
:n  *he  e*-* at  liniment  c*  t  vend  witnout  war.  President  Kennedy  s 
summonicg  a  \atrcr,a_  r rr^ty  Council  meeting  on  the  6th  is  covered 

1.  -  The  cress  reports  Seretary  Rusk's  press  statement  of  the  10th 

emphasizing  that  there  is  no  change  in  the  U.S,  policy  toward 
Cuba. 


lb  -  President  Kennedy's  press  conference  on  the  12th  at  vhich  he 
insisted  or-  inspection  in  Cuba  is  reported. 
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(A  table  showing  the  coverage  of  the  Cuban  crisis  in  People's  Daily  is 
on  page  20.) 

The  above  chronology  suggests  that  in  general  news  on  the  U.S.  is 
reported  without  much  delay.  Events  that  happen  on  the  first  day  ordinarily 
will  be  reported  in  NCSA  news  releases  the  following  day  and  published  the 
third  day  in  People's  Daily  and  other  national  papers.  The  one-day  gap 
is  probably  due  to  translation,  selection  and  writing  of  coanents  on  the 
news  items  received.  It  is  noteworthy  that  never  be  foie  in  the  Chinese 
Coununlst  press  had  there  been  such  detailed  and  undisguised  reports  on 
U.8. -Soviet  relations  as  appeared  during  the  Cuban  crisis.  (October  24- 
December  6.)  Almost  every  day  in  the  national  newspapers  space  was  given 
to  this  event.  Most  of  the  reports  quoted  stories  from  Western  news 
agencies  about  U.S.  attitudes  toward  the  issue.  Throughout  that  period, 
only  18  out  of  209  Items  reporting  U.S. -Soviet -Cuban  relations  quoted  the 
Tass.  It  was  obvious  that,  irritated  by  Soviet  attitudes  toward  this 
question,  the  Chinese  Camaunist  press  intended  to  present  to  the  readers 
a  picture  that  Soviet  Russia  backed  out  under  the  threat  of  U.S.  imperial¬ 
ists."  Cotatnist  China' 8  irritation  with  the  Soviet  decision  to  dismantle 
missiles  from  Cuba  was  clearly  unveiled  in  the  editorials  of  Peking  news¬ 
papers  .  Especially,  the  People's  Daily  editorial  of  November  entitled 
"The  Fearless  Cuban  People  Are  the  Most  Powerful  Strategic  Weapon,"  accused 
Soviet  Russia  of  playing  "the  Munich  scheme  against  the  Cuban  people." 


"cu-’-ag*  on  f^ban  Crisis  in  People's  Daily  from  October  2k  to  December  8,  1962 
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1 "h-  total  of  301  items  included  209  nevg  items 
anc.  92  reports  on  China :e  support  of  Cuba.) 
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Source  and  distribution  of  information 

Almost  all  national  and  international  nevs  items  in  all  newspapers 
on  mainland  China  are  distributed  by  the  Hew  China  Sews  Agency,  a  news 
agency  directly  subordinate  to  the  Central  Government  and  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Propaganda  Department  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party. 

The  SCHA  was  set  up  on  September  ; ;  1937-  Ry  August,  1957,  it  had 
31  sub-bureaus  in  the  various  provinces  and  the  capitals  of  autonomous 
regions,  as  well  as  in  Peking,  Tien-tsin,  Shanghai  and  Anshan.  These 
bureaus  sent  to  the  head  office  in  Peking  about  50,000  words  a  day.  in 
addition,  the  agency  had  23  foreign  bureaus  located  in  Pyongyang,  Ulan 
Bator,  Hanoi,  Phnom  Penh,  Rangoon,  Yalta,  Hew  Delhi,  Karachi,  Kabul, 
Damascus,  Moscow,  Warsaw,  Prague,  Berlin,  Sofia,  Bucharest-,  Tirana,  Buda¬ 
pest,  Belgrade,  Geneva,  Paris,  London  and  Hang  Kong.  These  bureaus  sent 
to  the  head  office  a  daily  total  of  10,000  words.  The  office  received  a 

total  of  60,000  words  a  day  from  all  domestic  and  foreign  bureaus. 

7 

Currently,  NCNA  has  more  than  30  foreign  bureaus.  Both  Europe  and  the 
par  East  have  been  extensively  covered  and  serviced  by  NCSA.  Efforts 
were  made  in  1958-1959  to  spread  NCSA's  coverage  in  Africa,  the  Middle 
East  and  Latin  America.  Offices  were  opened  in  Egypt  and  in  1958  NCSA 
quickly  moved  into  Iraq,  followed  by  cffi'es  opened  in  Yemen,  Morocco, 
Ghana  and  Tunisia.  In  1959  an  office  was  set  up  in  Havana  as  the  main 
office  in  the  Latin  American  area,  with  local  newsmen  acting  as  stringers 
for  NCHA  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Peru, 
Mexico,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela. 

7 

Bureaus  in  India  and  Chechoslovakia  were  closed  down  in  i960  and  1963 
respectively. 
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Distribution  of  NONA  foreign  bureaus  and  stringers; 

Communist  countries  -  Albania,  Bulgaria,  E.  Germany,  Hungary, 
Mongolia,  N.  Korea,  N •  Vietnam,  Poland,  Rumania,  Yugoslavia, 
U.8.8.R. 

Europe  -  Britain,  France,  Switzerland;  stringers  in  Belgium, 
v.  Germany. 

Asia  -  Afghanistan,  Burma,  Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Nepal,  Pakistan, 
Hong  Kong,  Ceylon,  Laos. 

Middle  East  -  Iraq,  Syria,  U.A.R. ,  Yemen;  stringer  in  Cyprus. 

Africa  -  Algeria,  Congo,  Ghana,  Morocco,  Tunisia;  stringers  in 
Cameroons,  Guinea,  Liberia,  Mali,  Nigeria,  Tanganyika, 

Upper  Volta.. 

Latin  America  -  Cuba;  stringers  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
Venezuela. 

The  NCNA  head  office  in  Peking  records  the  broadcasts  over  40 
stations  of  30  foreign  news  services,  totaling  about  300,000  words 
(English)  and  28l  Lours  per  day  in  radioteletypo,  Hellschreiber,  and 
Morse  code. 

The  agency’s  domestic  broadcasts  distribute  news  releases  to  news¬ 
paper*  at  various  lewis  nrn?  oat  h«.  & /Tided  into  three  categories; 

1.  To  nt.  clonal  newspapers  and  domestic  broadcasting  stations,  62,000 
«ord£  per  day  .13,000  words  in  1.949)  in  100  to  120  news  items,  consisting 
:•*.  12 ,t VX  -o'  . 1=1  cl  dcm-.a cr.o  .news  eud  l.COC  words  of  foreign  news. 

2.  To  mi.  municipal  papers,  35,000  words  per  day. 

3.  Tc  small,  papers  below  the  provincial  level  about  10,000  words  per 

day,  comprising  6,000  words  for  city  papers  and  3>500  words  for  rural 

8 

papers  sent  through  Hellschreiber  and  voicecast. 


Wang  Chia-hua,  "New  China  News  Agency  on  the  March,"  News  and  Publishing, 
August  25,  1957*  For  English  translation,  Survey  of  China  Mainland  Press, 

l,SlU.  p.  3. 
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The  KCRA  also  prepares  "reference  materials"  of  Information  from 

abroad  unfavorable  to  Coomunist  China  for  the  Central  Government,  the 

People 1 •  Daily,  the  agency's  own  staff  and  approved  individuals.  The 

Central  Government  incorporates  some  of  the  materials  into  "intra-office 

reference  material”  of  various  classifications  for  various  grades  of 

government  officials  and  organs.  Hie  people's  Daily,  after  receiving 

the  reference  material  from  ICHA,  puts  out  a  "For  Tour  Information" 

sheet  for  Party  cadres  throughout  the  country  and  for  editorial  staffs 

-f  other  national,  provincial  and  municipal  newspapers  to  keep  them 

9 

i-i.  .med  on  world  events. 

The  HCUA  head  office  has  a  staff  of  several  hundred  persons  classi¬ 
fied  into  thirty  grades.  It  has  three  intra-office  publications:  a 
daily  newsletter  available  to  all  the  staff  which  contains  mainly  the 
activities  of  international  camsunist  movements  and  policy  statements 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party;  a  daily  reference  sheet,  "Reference 
Material,"  on  news  from  foreign  agencies  accessible  to  the  upper  15 

grades  (section  chiefs) ;  and  a  confidential  pamphlet,  "Top  8ecret," 

10 

seen  only  by  department  heads. 


9 

^"Yang  Cheng  Wan  pao,  A  newspaper  in  Concnmist  China,"  Current  Scene, 
Vol.  II,  NoT  16,  July  1,  1963,  Hong  Xcng. 

10 

This  information  is  revealed  by  Chiang  gwel-lin,  an  ex-fCKA  employee 
for  12  years  who  defected  in  Cairo  in  1961,  Current  Events  Reference 
Material,  Hos-  177-178,  July  10/ 20,  1961,  p.  28.  Hie  CHBM  is  a  Chinese 
journal  published  by  the  Information  Bureau  Executive  Than,  Taipei, 
Taiwan. 
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Thft  last  category  of  the  "reference  materials,"  probably  the  most 
popular  one,  is  different  from  the  others,  which  is  known  as  "reference 
information"  (cbfan  k!ao  hsiao  hei) .  Subscriptions  are  available  to 
approved  individuals  throughout  the  country  at  a  rate  of  sixty  cents  JMP 
, .  $o.,2kj  a  month.  The  NCSA  Peking  head  office  mails  to  subscribers 

gf  issues  of  "reference  Information"  a  week.  Qualified  subscribers 
tr.  :  ,'jde  Party  and  youth  League  secretaries  of  all  units,  cadres  of  the 
upp-ir  19  grades  in  administrative  organs,  all  officers  in  the  military 
units,  engineers  and  section  chiefs  in  industrial  and  mining  departments, 
section  chiefs  in  transportation  and  commerce  departments,  professors, 
..lecturer  3  and  party-member  and  youth  League -member  instructors  in  insti¬ 
tutions  of  higher  education,  principals  and  party-member  and  Youth 
League -member  teachers  of  primary  and  high  schools,  trainees  at  such 
major  organizations  as  the  Foreign  Trades  Institute,  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Institute  and  social,  science  students  in  the  People's  University 
n  Peking,  University  students  may  borrow  the  "reference  information" 

,.u  ',^1*  -li*?  -.•offlmit'.  ees .  ft  i?  difficult  to  estimate  its  total 
circulation,  but  judging  from  the  qualification  of  subscribers,  the  number 
rf  c-aders  muer  t quire  Large.  Ecvevar,  individuals  cannot  subscribe  to 
ren  .c-  or."  directly  from  the  BONA*  They  must  do  so 

• •  jgr  rie  u n’t.  or  offic-  they  belong  to. 


3cst  Avails*^  Oopy 
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•Bie  "reference  information"  contains  mainly  news  items  from  foreign 
news  agencies  such  as  AFP,  UPI,  AP,  Reuters  and.  official  news  agencies 
of  India,  japan  and  Taiwan.  Sometimes  it  also  contains  news  releases 
by  news  agencies  of  bloc  countries  which  are  not  published  in  the  main¬ 
land  newspapers.  Nest  of  these  news  items  are  one  or  two  months  behind. 
In  addition  to  news  items,  there  are  commentaries  tram  foreign  newspapers 
and  Journals  such  as  Time,  Kewsweck,  Hew  York  Times  and  Dally  Mirror. 

The  contents  of  the  "reference  information”  generally  fall  into  the 
following  categories:*1 

1.  Unfavorable  consents  or  attacks  cn  Cowunist  China  from  foreign 
countries. 

2.  Conflict  within  the  Chinese  Communist  party,  such  as  the  suicide 
of  Kao  Kang  which  was  never  published  in  the  press. 

3.  unfavorable  news  about  Communist  China  such  as  the  defection  of 
you  Ts'ong,  the  famous  pianist,  to  the  Vest  in  195&> 

4.  Hjws  about  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and  Macao. 

5.  Conflict  among  the  Coamunist  countries. 

The  extent  of  use  of  HCHA  news  releases  by  newspapers  on  mainland 
China  varies.  From  the  62,000  word  news  releases  supplied  by  HCHA, 
People* s  Daily  picked  up  30,000  to  35,000  words  daily,  about  15,000  words 

n  "  ~ 

Fang  Tsao,  "The  'Reference  Information'  of  the  Chinese  Communists,” 
Mainland  Today  (Chin  Jlh  ta  lu).  Ho.  199,  January  1,  1964,  Taipei, 
pp.  22-23. 
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of  national  nevs  and  15,000  vorda  of  foreign  news.12  Other  national  news¬ 
papers  picked  up  about  20,000  to  25,000  words  from  the  HCHA  releases, 
10,000  to  15,000  words  of  domestic  news  and  8,000  to  10,000  words  of 
foreign  news.  Local  newspapers  pick  up  less  HCKA  news  items.  provincial 
newspapers  use  about  10,000  words;  rural  newspapers,  1,500  words.  Editors 
of  the  few  local  newspapers  which  regularly  carry  foreign  news  say  edit 
the  foreign  news  report  supplied  by  IdA  freely  with  an  eye  to  space 
available,  to  readers'  interest,  and  to  current  policy. 

Beaderahlp  and  Header  Interest 

According  to  the  latest  statistics  available,  the  daily  circulation 
of  newspapers  in  1959  reached  20. J  Billion  copies.  But  the  number  of 
newspaper  readers  would  be  far  larger  than  the  circulation  figure.  There 
is  no  way  to  estimate  the  size  jf  actual  readership  because  there  are 
thousards  of  newspaper-reading  groups  in  rural  areas,  factories  and 
Bines,  in  addition  to  countless  newspaper  bulletins  or  placards  set  up 
in  factories,  government  offices  organs,  and  schools  and  other  public 
places.  In  Shanghai  alone,  there  are  more  than  3,300  newspaper  postings. 
The  number  of  people  who  read  the  newspaper  placards  in  Shanghai,  which 
posts  six  national  newspapers  at  each  point  every  day,  ranges  free  a  few 
dozen  to  as  many  as  1,000. ^  Based  on  the  reported  literacy  rate  (60]t) 

^  Approximately  10,000  to  12,000  Chinese  words  for  one  newspaper  page 
of  15"  by  2ln. 

^SnligfatcnBent  Daily,  (Peking),  June  4,  1962. 
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■:f  r.-s  existing  population  (650  million)  against  the  20.7  million  per 
i - r’j e  circulation  in  1959,  there  Is  approximately  one  newspaper  available 

*  ;r  I.P 

potential  readers.  However,  the  truthfulness  of  the  reported 
literacy  rate  arid  the  standard  of  the  literates,  especially  in  rural  and 
ic.cirg  areas,  are  questionable . 

Xv  Tune,  1951,  the  Shansi  Daily,  a  provincial  newspaper,  according 
to  a  patty  directive,  conducted  a  readership  survey.  The  findings 
s:  vetted  the  editorial  department.  According  to  one  factory  workers' 
if vspsper -reading  group,  the  contents  in  Shansi  Daily  could  be  classified 
into  three  categories;  1)  materials  which  were  easy  to  understand;- 
■?'  materials  which  could  he  ’understood  with  explanation;  3)  materials 
jr.  1/;*?  could  not  be  understood  even  with  explanation.  And  the  readers 
felt  that  inary  of  the  articles  fell  into  the  third  category;  they  also 
thought  chat,  there  were  too  few  reports  on  their  daily  life.  Then  the 
ait  or.!  5.1  department  tumaediately  decided  to  carry  out  a  "popularization 
program, M  which  pointed  out  thao  the  paper  should  he  designed  mainly  for 
•  1  iuSicsif  factory  cadres  and.  worker -peasant  masses,  by  emphasizing 

i.i-s*  zc -rerags  of  the  masses’  daily  life.  Those  items  directed  to  the 
masses  w- re  to  be  written  lr.  such  a  style  so  that  readers  with  four  years 
.  f  grade  -school  education  could  understand,  in  February,  1952,  a  second 
-urvey  we. ?,  mate.  The  findings  showed  shat  only  10  out  of  28l  country-level 
cadres  did  not  understand,  the  contents  of  the  paper,  and  most  members  of 
the  workers'  newspaper -reading  groups  could  understand  2-kO  percent  of  the 
newspaper  every  day,  seme  ever  could  understand  sis  high  as  70  percent. 

"Ten.  fears  of  Shansi  Daily/'  (Shan-al  jih-pao  shlh-nien),  Nevs  Front-, 

No.  1.8,  September  24,  195^,  p.  8. 

Best  Available  Copy 


Eighty  percent  of  the  Chinese  population  are  peasants  and  a  great 
minority  of  them  are  illiterates.  For  centuries  they  cared  only  about 
their  farming;  their  major  concern  vas  to  hare  enough  to  eat.  Die  reasons 
given  by  the  refugee  peasants  for  their  fleeing  from  mainland  China 
boiled  down  to  Just  "not  enough  to  eat."  They  did  not  seem  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  at  all  with  politics,  much  less  international  affairs.  Anti -U. 8. 
campaigns  were  not  always  meaningful  to  them  since  many  of  them  did  not 
even  know  what  and  where  is  the  USA.  They  attended  the  meetings  and  mass 
rallies  simply  because  they  were  told  to  do  so.  For  these  people  inter¬ 
national  ne.  3  apparently  held  little  interest . 

According  to  Chinese  Communist  statistics  of  19^9,  20  to  30  percent 
of  the  workers  in  factories,  mines  and  enterprises  were  illiterates-1-* 
Very  possibly,  industrial  workers  in  the  major  cities  who  are  better 
educated  than  those  in  rural  areas,  might  have  somewhat  greater  interest 
in  international  news.  This  could  be  especially  true  of  those  who  are 
disillusioned  with  the  Consunlst  regime  and  who  are  interested  in  the 
struggle  between  the  two  major  political  caogps  of  the  world. 

Intellectuals  have  always  been  a  problem  to  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Chou  Ea-lai  testified  in  1956  that  at  least  60  percent  of  hlgh-i*vel 

16 

intellectuals  still  did  not  believe  in  Communism.  Again,  in  1958, 


Lu  Ting-yi,  "West  Development  in  China’s  Cultural  Revolution,"  Peking 
Review,  Ho.  45,  Hov.  10,  1959,  P*  13* 


r,  January  30,  1956. 
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J"  r  ^ 2 i  Anti -Rightist  Campaign,  Chang  Chih-yi,  deputy  director  of  the 
'  ^cr-t  work  Department  of  the  Chinese  Communist  party,  reported 
•  ’-at  ohy  r-  minority  of  the  "bourgeois  Intellectuals"  have  come  to  the 
verting  people’s  side  in  their  political  stands,  vhile  the  majority  of 
»r.  -tt.Mj.  ire  passion?,  "harboring  capitalist  ideology."1? 

j-t'  discontent  of  Chinese  intellectuals  and  youth  vae  well  demon- 
vp.es  the  news  of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  reached  China.  In 
air.:.)  t  qu.  schools  and  colleges  throughout  the  country  strikes  vere  held 
e^rtualiy  l.ed  to  the  "Hundred  Plover  Campaign,"  designed  hy  Mao 
himself  as  a  gimmick  to  release  temporarily  the  pent-up 
“■notion?  of  the  intellectuals.  The  campaign  finally  got  out  of  hand. 

.  .  t-.leotuals  criticised.  the  party.  Thousands  of  students  demonstrated 
tnd  demanded  three dom.  Peasants  staged  riots  for  more  food.  All  the*? 

■  e»u3.t.»d  .v?.  another  campaign,  the  nationwide  anti-rightest  purge  in  .'Late 
ended  the  "Hundred  Flower  Campaign."  Intellectuals  end 
.-‘•Mder.iT*  have  become  silent  aince,  but  their  discontent  grows.  Many 
:  fl-d  long  long  and  Macao.  .yet  the  great  majority  remain  in 

I  tea  arid  wait  for  change.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  most 
■*  :»r  ■■  'j-i'cV  Jho  °.r-  hungry  for  news  from  outside  China,  have  become 

~  •liiM*  .ref.de.*?  1  rte  C&iaese  Cnsnaunist  newspapers. 

jgaiighfenment  Daily,  October  4,  1958. 


Best  Available  Copy 
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In  early  1961,  a  coBmunique  of  the  Party's  Central  Committee  stated 

that  nearly  10  percent  of  the  Chinese  population  did  not  support  the 

party  line  and  Government  policies;  that  uoout  10  percent  of  the  Party 

and  Government  functionaries  arc  "had  elements,  i .e . ,  landlord  and 

bourgeois  elements  who  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  remolded;  that 

these  elements  have  sneaked  into  the  revolutionary  ranks  and  various 

economic  organisations,  end  that  they  have  become  increasingly  in- 

fluenced  and  corroded  by  the  reactionary  classes."  In  late  19^2, 

Radio  Peking  reported  that  there  vas  no  change  in  the  percentage:  "Ten 

percent  of  the  population  have  all  along  opposed  the  Party  and  refused 

19 

to  accept  the  transformation."  Therefore  it  is  not  an  overestlma- 
tion  to  say  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  population,  or  65  million 
people,  on  mainland  China  are  concerned  about  world  events  relevant  to 
Communist  China  and  the  socialist  camp  in  a  special  vay. 

B-  Periodicals 

The  total  number  of  periodicals  in  Communist  China  increased  tram 
356  in  1952  to  859  in  1959,  and  their  circulation  rose  from  20k  million 
copies  in  1952  to  500  million  copies  in  1959*  In  1958*  the  year  of  the 
Great  Leap  Forward,  circulation  of  periodicals  reached  a  peak  of  537 
million  copies .  in  1959 >  circulation  was  forced  beyond  saturation  point. 


V,  Peking,  January  20,  1961. 

19 

Radio  Peking  lecture  "Stand,  Viewpoint  and  Method,"  in  Mandarin, 
September  16,  1962,  Current  Scene,  Vol.  II,  So.  19,  September  1,  19&3* 
Hong  Kong.  “*  ~ 
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Nore  periodicals  were  produced  than  could  be  absorbed  by  the  market.  She 
Market  would  appear  to  be  conditioned  aalnly  by  the  rata  of  the  literacy, 
and  the  interest  of  people  and,  necessarily,  the  political  necessity  for 
reading.  Xdncatlonal  darelajMent  in  Ccaaunist  China  has  slowed  down 
considerably  in  recent  years,  and  unices  a  significant  change  in  interest 
or  literacy  occurs,  circulation  is  not  likely  to  go  up  without  political 
pressure. 

fiie  natter  of  a  saturation  point  has  been  noted  by  important  party 
leaders  in  several  provinces.  In  an  article  published  in  People’s 
Pally  on  January  11,  i960,  Tao  Chu,  First  Secretary  in  Kwangtung,  said 
that  the  neans  of  news  coanunl cation  are  quantitatively  sufficient. 

The  question,  he  said,  la  one  of  quality.  Similar  opinions  were  given 
by  Chang  Plng-hua  and  Kao  Feng,  First  party  Secretaries  of  Hunan  and 
Chlngfral  in  the  People's  Daily  on  January  U  and  12,  i960  respectively. 


Musber  of  Periodicals  Published  in  Mainland  China 


(1952-1959) 

Year 

HUnber 

Circulation 

1952 

356 

20k, 000, 000 

1953 

277 

172,000,000 

195* 

30* 

205,000,000 

1955 

3*1 

288,000,000 

1956 

*65 

351,000,000 

1957 

600 

315,000,000 

1958 

818 

537,000,000 

1959 

859 

500,000,000 

Sources:  People's  Pally,  July  2,  1957 
Ibid.,  April  25,  1959 
I SI5.,  April  5,  I960 
Shanghai  Hen  Hal  Pao,  September  30,  1957 
iccg  long  Wen  lul  Pao,  October  1,  1959 
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Like  the  newspapers,  the  Chinese  periodicals  are  designed  for 

specific  groups  of  readers.  In  1959  there  were  kQO  periodicals  avail- 

20 

able  for  subscription  through  post  offices.  They  fell  into  the 
following  categories: 


i 

Jr 

l 

? 


Theoretical 

29 

Political  and  Current  Events 

7 

Women,  Worker,  Youth 

4 

Social  Science 

30 

latural  Science 

80 

Technology 

120 

Economic,  Finance 

57 

Medical,  Health 

*5 

Cultural,  Education 

33 

Literature,  Art 

42 

Pictorials 

25 

nationalities 

3 

Others  (index,  etc.) 

5 

A  glance  at  the  above  list  shows  a  Inge  number  of  science  and 
technology  publications.  But  such  periodicals  do  not  deal  exclusively 
with  scientific  or  technological  questions.  One  can  often  find  in  these 
magazines  pieces  on  current  party  line  or  government  policies.  Moreover, 
an  article  reporting  certain  technological  achievements  in  Communist 
China  normally  includes  words  eulogizing  the  great  leadership  oi  Mao 
Tse-tuag  or  the  party.  This  is,  of  course,  true  of  periodicals  in 
almost  all  fields. 


ZO 


People* s  Handbook,  1959,  PP-  504-505. 
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Of  tne  more  than  800  periodicals  published  on  tha  Mainland,  only 
three  specialise  in  international  affairs  —  World  Culture,  International 
Problem  Stadias  and  translations  on  International  Problems,  they  are 
published  by  the  World  Culture  Publishing  House,  the  only  publishing 
across  on  Mainland  China  specialising  In  International  affairs.  Two 
other  publications  deal  vlth,  though  do  not  specialise  in,  international 
e-vents,  they  are  Current  grants  Handbook  and  Hen  China  Seal -Monthly. 

The  International  Probisas  Studies  (kuo-chl  wwn-tl  yen-chlu) ,  & 
monthly,  carries  analyses  and  i  is—ntsi  Isi  on  national  political  and 
economic  situation  problems,  it  is  designed  for  intellectuals  and 
students  of  international  relations,  Typical  articles  in  this  magazine: 
"Scam  Characteristics  of  the  Economy  of  Capitalist  world  in  1959; " 
"Contradictions  Among  imperialist  Countries  in  West  Europe  Getting 
Peeper,"  "The  Economic  Development  of  India  after  its  Independence," 

"The  present  Workers'  struggle  in  the  Capitalist  World,"  "The  Basic 
Road  of  Colonial  rnd  Semi -Colonial  lational  Struggle  Movements,"  and 
"The  U.S.  Imperialists  Will  lever  Change  Their  lature." 

Translations  on  International  Problems  (kao-chl  een-ti  ylh-cfaung), 
a  fortnightly,  publishes  translations  of  articles  an  international 
problems  from  periodicals  or  newspapers  published  by  Coamnniet  countries 
and  by  Cosnsmist  parties  in  Western  countries.  It  also  carries  articles 
on  the  economic  and  political  situation  in  Western  countries  translated 
from  Political  Affairs,  Economic  lote,  the  jatlocal  Guardian,  Daily 
Worker  of  the  U.8.,  the  Labour  Monthly,  World  lews,  and  Marxism  Today  of 
Great  Britain;  and  lev  Democracy  and  International  Handbook  of  France. 
This  magazine  is  used  widely  in  political  study  groups. 
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row  wuwtb  i»aui*cnin  camj»nxQj  ,  a  1  ox^tmgntxy , 


10  reacn  • 


vlder  range  of  readers.  It  baa  a  circulation  of  over  100,, 000  coplea.  It 


deala  mainly  with  "achievements"  In  aociallat  countries,  the  national 


struggle  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America,  conflicts  among  the  Western 


countries,  and  of  course,  attacks  on  the  U.8.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
antl-U.S.  articles  In  this  aagaslne  In  1961  accounted  for  85  of  the 
total  of  326  Items  published. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  topics  In  this  magatlne  in  1961;  one  may 
perhapa  get  a  general  idea  of  the  coverage  of  this  Journal. 


Contents  in  World  Culture 


Issues  lo 


Important  Speeches  and  Statements  2 

International  situation  review  7 

Fortnightly  forum  71 

On  U.S-  27 

China's  foreign  relations  7 


Articles  on: 


Communist  Countries 

27 

Aslan  Countries 

35 

African  Countries 

26 

Latin  American  Countries 

15 

luropeen  Countries 

18 

USA 

26 

Foreign  commentaries 

12 

Sx.  tracts  from  foreign  reports 

7 

Cultural  life,  scientific  knowledge 

13 

Men  in  the  news 

20 

Bandom  notes 

29 

Questions  and  answers 

11 

isr 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  World  Culture  frequently  translates 
excerpts  from  articles  in  U.8,  newspapers  or  magasines  for  Its  "Foreign 
Commentaries"  and  "Foreign  Reports"  sections.  In  1961,  10  out  of  12 


! 
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" Foreign  Cc*anentarie«"  items  and  four  out  of  seven  Extracts  from 

"Foreign  He  port  3"  were  translations  from  The  lev  York  Times,  U.S.  levs 

and  Vorld  Report,  Look,  Saturday  Evening  Post,  lev  York  Herald  Tribune 

and  the  Overseas  Aagrican.  They  included  column  articles  by  Jams  Heston 

and  Valter  Lippmann,  speeches  by  Roger  Hillsa&n  and  Walt  Rostov,  and  an 

21 

article  by  Henry  Kissinger.  These  articles  vere  used  to  drem&tize  its 
"aggressive  nature”  and  the  "peace  front"  in  the  U.S*  The  contents  of 
the  articles  range  frets  discussions  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  to  the  inside 

22 

stories  about  the  RAID  Corporation,  the  State  Department  and  the  pentagon. 

In  its  "Hen  in  the  levs"  column  in  1961,  11  out  of  20  items  vere 

biographies  of  the  following  U.8.  officials:  Chester  Bovles,  Dean  Rusk, 

Adlai  Stevenson,  Averill  Harriman,  George  Kexman,  Sargent  Shrlver  Jr., 

Edwin  Beishchauer,  John  Galbraith,  Maxwell  Taylor,  John  McCone  and  James 

Tan  Fleet.  Each  "Man  in  the  Revs"  item  contains  about  800  to  1,000 

Chinese  characters,  or  about  half  a  page  of  Bpace.  In  1962,  this  magazine 

published  special  biographies  of  U.8.  commentators  Valter  Lippmann,  Josepu 

23 

and  Stewart  Alsop,  and  James  Heston.  Each  of  them  was  given  an  unusual 
two-page  space. 


21 

Hillman's  speech  at  international  problem  Research  Institute,  San 
Diego,  August  ID,  1961,  Vorld  Culture,  lo.  24,  pp.  14-16. 

Valt  Ros to1/ *  s  speech  at  Purdue  University  on  March  15,  1962,  Ibid. , 
Ro.  11,  June  10,  1962,  pp.  7-8* 

Henry  Kissinger's  "The  necessity  for  Choice,"  excerpts  of  the  first 
chapter.  Ibid.,  lo.  2.  January  25,  1962,  pp.  11-15 • 

22Ibld.,  lo.  10,  pp.  22-23;  lo.  14,  pp.  11-12;  lo.  15,  pp*  12-13,  1962. 

2jIbld.,  lo.  9,  pp.  16-19;  lo.  10,  pp.  20-21;  Jto.  12,  pp.  21-23,  1962. 


The  Current  Events  Handbook  (ehlh-ahlh  ahou-tse) ,  a  pocket  aired 
fortnightly,  is  the  moat  popular  current  event  digest,  publirdied  by  the 
Popular  Beadings  Publishing  House  In  Peking  on  the  6th  and  21st  day  of 
each  month,  this  fortnightly  has  a  total  circulation  of  360,000.  various 
editions  are  printed  In  Peking,  Shenyang,  Shanghai,  Chungking*  Sian  and 
Canton.  One  third  of  Its  contents  conce*..  international  affairs  and  all 
articles  are  written  in  staple  language. 

The  lev  China  Seal -monthly  (haln-haa  pan-yueh-k 1  an)  la  actually  a 
summary  of  editorials  and  news  articles  which  have  appeared  In  major 
mainland  newspapers  during  the  two -week  period.  Its  International  sec¬ 
tion  merely  reprints  articles  In  the  People's  Dally  and  other  newspapers. 

Beadershlp  and  Interest 

Subscriptions  to  periodicals  onasteLand  China,  like  those  to  news¬ 
papers,  have  been  handled  by  the  poet  offices  since  1950  when  the  Postal 
and  Tele -cconunicat ions  Ministry  established  a  nation-wide  newspaper- 
periodical  distribution  network.  By  the  end  of  1957*  it  was  reported 
that  postal  agencies  had  been  set  up  In  almost  every  town  (hsisgg) .  In 
1959  It  van  reported  that  postal  agencies  Lr-d  been  set  In  all  people's 
carmines.  The  number  of  newspaper  and  periodical  distribution  unite  of 

the  poet  offices  was  increased  accordingly.  Personnel  strength  of  the 

25 

network  ccspriced  300,000  people. 


^People's  Handbook,  1953,  p.  356. 

25 

Hong  Kong  Ta  Rung  Pao,  March  17,  1958- 
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Jlewspaper  and  Periodical  Distribution  Agencies: 


1957  1959 

Totaj.  postal  agencies  in  China  51,000  64,000 

Postal  agencies  in  rural  areas  44,000  53,000 

Press  distribution  units  of  the  post  offices  120,000  130,000 


The  Hev  China  Bookstore's  3,450  branches,  sub-branches  and  book 

27 

stallF  also  serve  as  agents  for  the  post  offices  and  for  the  publishing 
Public  libraries,  mass  organizations,  and  mobile  libraries 
throughout  the  nation  also  handle  subscriptions  to  periodicals. 

Except  for  such  import £mt  political  Journals  as  the  Party's  Red 
ra»g>  etc.  which  is  required  reading  for  all  compulsory  political  studies, 
■'’hinese  magazines  generally  serve  different  groups  of  readers.  The  inter¬ 
national  affaire  journals  generally  have  been  used,  along  with  newspapers 
and  other  political  journals,  as  study  materials  for  the  "current  events 
study"  courses  in  schools,  party  cadres  who  have  direct  contact  with 
the  masses  In  propaganda  work  or  as  political  study  instructors  use  them 
as  reference  materials  in  analyzing  international  events.  Since  these 
periodicals  are  usually  printed  ten  days  before  the  date  of  publication, 
the  articles  generally  serve  as  background  material  rather  than  news. 

p. e  '  j>  Hamah:  ok ,  i960,  Peking,  o.  SC  Press  distribution  units  are 
the' sul- egetcies  of  posta_  agencies  in  small  villages. 

O'/ 

Shu  Hsir-cb :eng,  "Current  Problem  of  Publishing,"  SCMP,  Ho.  1587, 

August  9,  1957,  P«  21. 
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m.  Radio  Broadcasts 

XUltteljr  after  they  occupied  the  aainlaad,  the  Chinese  Cconnnists 

took  orer  all  radio  atatiooa  left  by  the  Chineae  Rationalist  pore  mint 

and  began  to  fone  a  nation-wide  radio  network.  Rjr  1953  all  the  privately- 

owned  stations  on  the  Mainland  were  Merged  into  local  people's  stations. 

Expansion  of  the  radio  network  started  in  1950,  but  there  was  no  Marked 

progress  until  1957*  in  1958 ,  the  year  of  the  Great  Leap  Forward,  the 

nunber  of  radio  stations  in  China  Juaped  frcn  56  in  1957  to  97*  hr 

28 

i960,  there  were  146  radio  stations  on  the  Mainland. 

1950  1956  1957  1958  1959  I960 

Umber  of  stations  49  5k  58  97  122  146 

A  radio-diffusion  network  was  set  19  In  1950.  This  is  probably  the 
Party's  Most  effective  propaganda  Medina,  especially  for  the  vast  nunbars 
of  people  in  the  renote  regions.  In  1955  Peking  began  to  push  the  radio¬ 
diffusion  network  to  rural  areas.  Rf  1959,  there  were  12,428  diffusion 
exchange  stations  with  4,570,000  loudspeakers  installed  throughout  the 
country.  Of  the  nore  than  12,000  diffusion  stations,  10,739  were  installed 

_ £ _ 

28 

Sources:  1950  figures  frcn  Lu  yen,  "People's  Broadcasting  in  low  China" 
(Ha  in  chung-kno  len-adn  ti  kuang-po  shlh  yah).  Radio  Monthly  (lU-haien- 

1957  figure  frcn  Radio  Monthly,  January,  1959,  P*  2. 

1958  figure  frcn  Radio  Monthly,  January,  1959#  hack  cover. 

1959  figure  frcn  Radio  Monthly,  February,  i960,  p.  2. 

1960  figure  from  Hong  Kong  gain  Wan  Pao,  July  30  to  August  14,  1961. 
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in  communes  and  1,689  In  hsienj .  According  to  latest  information, 

hsien  diffusion  stations  generally  broadcast  three  to  four  hours  a  day 

to  rural,  areas  Besides  carrying  programs  of  Radio  Peking  and  provincial 

stations,  hsien  stations  have  their  own  programs.  Collective  units  like 

trcdu'tion  brigades  and  teams  in  the  rural  areas  can  an  be  reached  by 

30 

tue  wired  broadcasts. 

31 

Diffusion  network  In  China,  1950-1959 


I  ear 

Diffusion  Stations 

Loudspeakers 

1950 

51 

2,200 

1951 

1B3 

6,100 

1952 

32T 

16,200 

\U 

•  n 

5^1 

31,800 

195^ 

5T? 

47,500 

19^5 

835 

90,000 

1956 

1>90 

515,700 

195'7 

1,700 

993,200 

-956 

6,t?2 

2,987,500 

19  S9 

12,128 

4,570,000 

1  29 

f  Radio  Monthly,  December,  1959  ^  China  is  divided  into  provinces.  Each 

*  province  ? emprise 5  60  to  100  counties  (hsiens) ♦  Counties  ere  subdivided 

jttr  township?  .hsiangs  ,  and  townships  into  villages.  A  county  ranges 
’> '<m  .  f  ss  than  i.0 . 00C  to  more  than  1  000.  000  people,  but  generally  between 
2tV  <nri  300,00;  inna.bit.ants.  Most  of  the  towns  have  2,000  to  5,000 
-.  r  arts  The  -emmyne  generally  consists  of  one  or  more  towns  Tiiere 
are  aboiu  four  to  five  tnouaand  housenoids  within  a  commune . 

30 

China  Mews  8ervice,  Peking,  August  5,  1963. 

•?1  „ 

Sources:  1950-56  figures  from  The  Great  Ten  Years,  Foreign  Language 
Press,  Peking,  i960,  P*  208. 


1959  figure  from  Radio  Monthly,  December,  1959. 


Hera  Broadcasts  by  people* a  Stations 

Sevs  broadcasts  constitute  an  important  part  of  Chinese  Cosaamlst 


radio  progress.  The  Central  People's  Broadcasting  Station  in  Peking, 
kncvn  as  Radio  Peking,  currently  broadcasts  three  sets  of  progress  vlth 
a  combined  total  of  3^  hours,  3C  sinutes  daily  for  its  hoes  service. 


Hews  broadcasts  on  the  average  occupy  seven  hours  a  day,  or  20  percent 

of  the  total  domestic  broadcasting,  following  is  the  latest  available 

vo 

tine  schedule  of  Radio  Peking's  newscasts  j 


first  program;  05:20  -  00:20 


05:30 

06:30 

07:30 

08:00 

10:00 

12:30 

1^:30 


16:00 

18:00 

20:10 

22:00 

23:00 

00:00 


05;k5  levs 

07:00  Hews  and  Peking  Press  Review 
07:^5  International  news  (except  Sunday) 

08:05  Brief  news 
10:15  Hews 
12:1*5  HCws 

15:00  Relay  of  Radio  Moscow  Chinese  program  "in  the 

Socialist  countries"  (every  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday) 

16:05  Brief  news 
18:15  Hews 

20:25  International  news 
22:15  Hews 

23:15  International  news 
00:20  Hews 


Second  program:  05:50  -  10:30,  11:55  -  1^:00,  16:35  -  00:30 


06:00  -  06:15 
07:00  -  07:30 
08:00  -  10:30 
13:00  -  13:15 
23:00  -  00:30 


Hera 

Hews  and  Peking  Press  Review 
Hera  for  recording 
International  news  (except  Sunday) 
Hera  for  recording 


Third  program:  17:k0  -  23:00 


19:25  -  19:30  Brief  news 


32 

Compiled  from  the  Broadcasting  Program  of  the  Central  people's 
Broadcasting  Station  (Chung -yap  jcn-mln  kuang-po  tlen-tal  hnang-po 
chlch-mu-pao) ,  Ho.  393,  August  13,  I963. 
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There  axe  four  15 -minute  international  nevacaata  from  Monday  through 
Saturday,  and  two  on  Sunday,  compared  with  only  one  15-minute  inter¬ 
national  neweca&t  in  195*2.  Each  15-minute  newscast  ordinarily  contains 
six  to  eight  news  items  supplied  hy  the  SCHA.  Radio  Peking's  newscasts 
a-.-  . -eoroedcast  by  local  radio  stations  and  diffusion  stations  all  over 
n.fjH  country.  The  local  stations’  own  news  programs  are  confined  to 
suriotly  local  events.  In  most  cases  broadcasts  by  Radio  Peking  bring 
new*  to  the  people  before  the  newspapers  do.  It  is  news  of  selected 
'.oi.  mt. 

Radio  listening,  like  newspaper  reading,  is  also  a  political 

obligation  for  people  on  the  mainland.  They  must  participate  in  what 

the  ^onanuni^ts  call  "collective  21 6 tailing."  Workers  in  factories  and 

mines  ,  peasants  on  farm.-, ,  and  people  of  low  cultural  standards  in 

cities  are  organized  to  form  radio  listening  groups.  Trained  monitor*-. 

are  placed  torougnout-  the  country  to  sake  certain  that  the  daily 

messages  from  Peking  find  their  way  to  the  masses.  They  also  see  to 

xx  >*aat  certain  mas wages  that  retire  #ue  serious  attention  of  the 

33 

audience  are  discussed  and  understood  in  political  study  groups. 

yore  Vi-  g-ationa  and  Their  Listeners 

Same  radio  ovcera  in  ma.niacd  china  may  be  able  to  receive  Chinese 
programs  beamed  to  them  cy  foreign  stations,  namely  the  Voice  of 
America  (VOA),  British  Broadcasting  Corporation  (BBC),  Voice  of  Free 
China  (VOFC)  and  Radio  Moscow.  The  Chinese  Cosnrunists  have  taken  3teps 

"Frederick  T.C.  XU,  "Comnamications  and  Politics  in  Communist  China," 
Communications  and  Political  Development,  edited  by  Lucian  Pve,  Pr tree ton 
University  Press,  I9S?,  pp„  278-279. 
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to  prevent  people  free,  listening  to  the  Western  stations,  except  for 
Radio  Moscow's  Chinese  progress.  It  has  been  confined  by  many 
refugees  from  the  mainland  that  while  no  official  order  prohibits 
listening  to  foreign  broadcasts,  one  is  p  aalized  severely  if  he  is 
found  doing  so  and  especially  if  he  passes  the  information  on  to 
others.  The  Chinese  Ccsnunists  apparently  do  not  prohibit  possession 
of  shortwave  radio  receivers;  they  simply  prevent  people  from  listening 
to  Western  broadcasts  by  Jamming  them.  There  are  always  those  who, 
hungry  for  information,  will  seek  out  this  lone  source  of  uncensored 
news  of  the  free  world. 

Although  in  late  1950,  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War, 
local  authorities  did  call  upon  residents  not  to  listen  to  VGA  broad¬ 
casts,  this  was  ignored  by  many  radio  owners,  in  big  cities  such  as 
Shanghai  and  Canton,  where  most  of  the  radio  sets  on  mainland  China  are 
located,  people  often  listened  to  VOA  and  BBC  broadcasts.  In  some 
cases  there  was  even  group  listening,  l.e.,  friends  gathering  at  the 
radio  owner's  home  to  listen  to  foreign  broadcasts.  Such  group  listening 
was  seldom  reported  after  1955,  the  year  of  the  Suppression  of  Counter¬ 
revolutionaries  Campaign.  Individual  listening  has  been  reportedly 
continuing  on  mainland  China,  but  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
number. 

Since  a  radio  set  is  a  prerecuisite  to  listening  to  foreign  broad¬ 
casts,  one  should  at  least  have  some  familiarity  with  the  availability 
of  radio  sets  in  China. 


! 


masses 
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Radio  vu  a  novelty  to  people  during  the  Nationalist  days  in  China. 
Only  well-to-do  families  could  afford  radio  sets,  which  at  that  tine 
were  mainly  for  recreation  purpose*.  Since  the  Chinese  Coanunists  case 
into  power  in  1949 >  the  situation  has  changed  considerably.  Mow  many 
radio  sets  are  being  acquired  for  collective  listening  by  mass  organiza¬ 
tions,  nines,  schools,  government  offices,  cooperative  farns,  armed 
f  ort-rs  and  cosaunes .  The  nnaber  of  radio  sets  owned  by  peasants  has 
also  increased  during  the  past  two  years  because  of  the  increase  in 
peasants'  incases  resulting  tram,  the  concessions  nade  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  to  eClav  then  to  have  private  plots  to  engage  in  sideline  occupa¬ 
tions  during  their  spare  tine  and  to  sell  their  products  at  the  free 
markets . 

Xu  1950,  Mel  XI.  then  deputy  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Administra  ion,  stated  that  there  were  1,000,000  to  1,100,000 
radio  sets  ir  isf-.  5=3 .f  cf  these  sets  were  3  or  4  valve  J apaner e -nade 
medium  wave  receivers.-  IUe  to  lack  of  facilities  and  trained  tech¬ 
nicians ,  Ccasmiri  b ..  Ctina  did  not  begin  to  produce  dl  radio  parts 
ur.til  1953 and.  the  industry  remained  at  the  infant  stage  until 
195?.  Hen  electronic  tribes  and  radio  parts  were  manufactured  in 
factorle-  <0  Peking,  Ranking,  Ea-bir,  Cnengtru  and  Sian  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  Eastern  Europe  an  countries.  Communist  China  announced  its 


Mel  Yi,  "People's  Broadcasting  in  China"  (Wo-kuo  Jen-min  kuang-po 
shih-yeh  kai-k'uang).  People's  Daily,  April  25,  i960. 

35SGHA,  February  9,  19^1. 
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radio  production  figure  of  28,46l  seta  for  the  first  tlae  in  1954. 

By  1957^  Peking  was  able  to  plain  a  yearly  production  of  370*000  seta. 
Annual  production  was  further  increased  to  1.2  million  sets  in  195$* 
1.5  Million  in  1959  and  orer  1.5  Million  in  i960.''1  Mo  information 
on  production  is  available  after  i960.  An  XCKA  Bvgllsh  release  of 
EOvenber  8,  1961.  reported,  however,  that  nore  than  160  brands  of 
radios  were  being  produced  in  the  country  and  that  .  provinces  and 
autonomous  regions  except  Tibet  had  factories  Manufacturing  radios. 
Since  there  was  no  report  of  expansion  in  the  radio  industry,  it  is 
probable  that  the  total  annual  output  of  radio  sets  in  the  past  two 
years  is  not  much  greater  than  that  of  the  previous  year. 

It  la  reasonably  safe  to  guess  that  up  to  the  present  no  More 
than  9  million  radio  sets  exist  in  Mainland  China,  assuming  production 
in  1961  and  1962  remained  unchanged. 


MUMbcr  of  Badlo  Seta  up  to  1963 


Dp  to  1950 

1951  to  1956  estimated  average 

1,100,000 

production  30,000  sets 

180,000 

1957  reported  production 

370,000 

1958  reported  production 

1,200,000 

1959  reported  production 

1,500,000 

i960  reported  production 

1,500,000 

1961  estimated  production 

1,500,000 

1962  estimated  production 

Ju.^.292 

Estimated  total 

8,850,000 

36 

OBIS,  Song  Kong,  Dispatch  79*  February  23,  i960. 
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KCXA,  English,  Sovember  8,  1961. 
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The  estimated  figure  of  8,850,000  radio  sets  in  China  dees  not  mean 

that  all  the  radio  sets  are  in  repair  and  use.  There  is  no  official 

announcement  on  the  number  of  radio  sets  that  are  in  use.  In  1959> 

Chou  Hsin-vu,  deputy  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Broadcasting  Admins - 

traoion  stated  that  there  were  about  7, 000,000  receiving  "instruments" 

38 

of  various  types,  not  including  crystal  sets,  in  use.  He  did  not 
specify  whether  the  7  million  sets  were  exclusively  radio  sets  or 
included  loudspeakers.  But  judging  from  the  number  of  1.1  million 
radio  sets  in  1950  and  the  estimated  total  to  1959  which  was  3,250,000 
seta,  the  7  million  "receiving  instruments"  could  not  possibly  indicate 
the  total  number  of  radio  sets  then  in  use. 


However,  based  on  scraps  of  information  available,  a  table  of 
radio  sets  in  use  up  to  i960  is  compiled. 
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Number  of  radio  sets  in  use 

1950 

1956 

ML 

1999 

i960 

(unit:  million  sets) 

1.1 

1.5 

2 

3.5 

4 

The  number  of  radio  sets  in  use  probably  increased  in  1961  and 
1962,  Judging  by  a  cut  in  the  price  of  radios  (ranging  from  13  to  35 
percent)  made  by  Communist  Chinese  commercial  authorities  at  the  end 


JQygvs  Front  (Hsin-ven  chan-hsien).  Ho.  18,  September  24,  1959>  P-  5* 
391950  See  Mel's  article.  Note  34. 

1956  Chou  Hsin-wu,  "The  Hew  Role  of  the  Mandarin  Language  Broadcasts," 
Radio  Lovers,  no.  7,  January,  1956,  pp.  8-9;  or  Franklin  V.  Hcun, 
To  Change  a  Nation,  Glencoe,  Free  Press,  1961,  p.  160. 

1957.  190b  USIS,  Hong  Kong,  Dispatch  73,  March  27,  1961  (unclassified). 
1959  Radio  Monthly,  December,  1959* 
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of  I960.  But  an  increase  above  seven  alllion  is  not  likely.  At 

present  a  four-tube  set  costs  about  50  Chinese  yuan,  (9.8.  $20) .  fills 

price  is  still  beyond  the  reach  of  many  people  as  the  average  sage  of 

office  workers  is  30  to  100  Chinese  yuan  a  south. 

Radio  sets  in  China  vere  concentrated  in  large  cities.  In  1950 

the  distribution  of  the  1.1  Million  sets  vas  approxlaately  400,000  in 

East  China,  300,000  in  Manchuria,  200,000  in  Yorth  and  100,000 

4l 

in  othe.  regions.  Although  no  lnfomation  is  available  on  current 
distribution,  the  situation  must  have  changed  due  to  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  radio  sets  in  use  and  of  radio  stations  in  the  nation. 


Efforts  are  being  node  to  popularise  radio  sets  in  rural  areas 
where  electricity  is  still  absent.  Cnaannint  China  has  recently  pro¬ 
duced  eight  models  of  sen! -conductor  radios  and  placed  then  on  the 
market  in  Wuhan,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  Pelting  and  Chinchou.  According 
to  the  People's  Dally  of  September  9,  1963,  the  mesa  production  of 
these  semi-conductor  sets  will  provide  "a  good  instrument  for  carrying 
out  socialist  education  and  cultural  recreation  in  rural  areas.” 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  hov  many  radio  sets  on  — 

China  can  receive  broadcasts  by  VGA,  BBC  and  YOFC,  and  hov  many  people 
time  to  these  stations. 

VQA  and  tope  all  have  powerful  transmitters  which  can  reach  the 
farthest  corner  of  the  mainland]  their  broadcasts  can  be  picked  up  by 
ordinary  seta.  And  the  Chinese  Communists  have  not  been  completely 

40 

YOTA,  February  9,  1961. 
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See  Mel's  article,  Yote  34. 
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successful  in  Jmmdng  the  broadcasts.  Based  on  available  information, 
it  is  possible,  however,  to  know  what  kind  of  people  listen  to  such 
broadcast*.  Refugees  free  the  mainland  report  the  following  types  of 
foreign  broadcast  listeners: 

1.  Government  and  party  cadres 

a.  Whose  Job  is  to  monitor  foreign  broadcasts.  This  group 
includes  radio  monitoring  units  of  various  government  and 
party  offices  such  as  Intelligence,  propaganda,  defense, 
foreign  affairs,  lev  China  levs  Agency  and  People  *s  Pally. 
Monitors  are  generally  party  members  or  youth  League  members 
(with  high  educational  standards) .  Monitoring  is  carried  out 
round  the  clock.  Some  local  newspapers  also  monitor  foreign 
broadcasts  for  reference  purposes.  Monitoring  is  always 
carried  out  in  the  presence  of  more  than  one  person,  and  one 
of  them  must  be  a  party  member  or  a  League  member. 

b.  Who  are  allowed  to  listen  to  foreign  broadcasts.  Senior  party 
cadres  such  as  secretaries  of  Party  committees  at  various  levels 
or  propaganda  directors  are  allowed  to  listen  to  foreign  broad¬ 
casts  supposedly  to  keep  themselves  informed  and  to  deal  with 
possible  "rumors"  or  counter -propaganda. 

c.  Who  control  sets  for  collective  listening.  Radio  sets  owned  by 
units  such  as  diffusion  stations,  schools,  mines,  communes. 


d  forces  clubs  and  cultural  teams,  factories,  and  mass  organ¬ 


izations  for  coll'rtive  listening  are  controlled  by  assigned 
persons,  namely,  monitors  in  diffusion  stations  or  cultural 


officers  in  armed  forces  units.  These  people,  though  not  allowed 
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offi daily  to  11* ten  to  foreign  broadcasts,  can  do  *o  secretly. 
But  they  can  only  turn  to  foreign  station*  for  a  few  Minutes 
during  their  working  tlzae  lest  they  be  discovered  or  arouse 
suspicion.  Although  an  understanding  among  co-workers  who  want 
to  listen  together  Is  possible,  it  would  be  very  rare.  But  those 
who  are  able  to  stay  with  a  radio  set  or  who  somehow  have  radio 
sets  at  their  disposal  can  listen  to  foreign  radio  stations 
during  the  night  when  they  are  alone, 
d.  Who  own  sets.  Many  cadres  often  listen  privately  to  foreign 
broadcasts,  especially  VGA  and  VQFC.  Generally  speaking,  cadres 
are  better  off  financially  than  the  average  person.  Many  of  then 
own  radio  sets.  Those  who  are  single  and  stay  in  dormitories  can 
only  listen  to  foreign  broadcasts  when  they  are  alone.  They 
listen  mostly  during  the  daytime.  Military  cadres  who  live  In 
barracks  probably  cannot  turn  on  radios  after  9  p.m.,  when  the 
lights  go  off.  It  was  reported  that  the  penalty  far  armed  forces 
members  listening  to  VGA  or  VOFC  is  especially  severe. 

2.  Other  people 

a.  Who  own  radio  sets.  She  radio  set  Is  no  longer  a  novelty  on  the 
mainland.  Private  radio  owners  now  come  from  almost  all  walks 
or  life,  although  regular  foreign  broadcast  listeners  are  still 
confined  to  certain  categories  with  limited  numbers.  The  majority 
~  of  them  are  young  students,  college  graduates  and  educated 

\ 
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people.  Oils  Is  because  most  of  the  young  and  the  educated 
people  are  concerned  about  deve3 opcmets  outside  of  China,  and 
because  foreign  broadcasts  are  their  only  sources  of  uncensored 
and  prompt  news.  It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  most  of 
t listeners  were  single.  This  way  be  explained  by  the  fact 
that  under  Ccaatunist  rule,  mutual  trust  among  family  members 
has  been  undermined.  There  were  many  cases  under  the  Anti- 
Rlghtest  Campaign  and  the  Suppression  of  the  Counter-Revolu¬ 
tionaries  Campaign  in  which  children,  encouraged  by  the  Com¬ 
munists,  reported  to  the  authorities  on  their  parents.  Listen¬ 
ing  to  foreign  broadcasts  would  be  a  dangerous  practice  in  a 
family  with  youngsters  around.  Since  radio  sets  are  still, 
concentrated  in  cities  and  market  towns  where  electricity  is 
available,  listeners  are  mostly  city  and  town  dwellers.  The 
time  of  listening  is  generally  be  ween  6  p.m.  and  midnight. 
Interest  la  almost  entirely  focused  on  news  and  commentaries 
because  listeners  would  not  risk  their  safety  to  listen  to 
foreign  radio  stations  for  music,  drama  or  literature. 


^^Professional  classification  of  people  bears  no  great  significance  in 


categorizing  listeners  as  it  could  no  longer  represent  what  it  usually 
does.  In  Comnunist  China,  a  highly -educated  business  executive  of  the 
past  can  be  a  manual  laborer  of  today,  a  lawyer  of  KUomlntang  da ye 
could  be  a  shoe -salesman,  and  a  factory  executive  of  today  may  be  a 
Party  member  with  only  a  few  years  of  schooling.  Therefore,  classifi¬ 
cation  according  to  education  background  is  more  significant. 
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b.  Who  do  not  own  radio  sets.  People  who  do  not  own  radio  sets 
may  listen  to  foreign  broadcasts  on  sets  owned  by  relatives  or 
close  friends .  There  were  not  too  assy  such  cases  in  the  inter¬ 
views  because,  first  of  all,  it  is  difficult  to  find  soneone 
trustworthy  enough  to  share  listening.  Even  if  there  is,  this 
cannot  be  done  very  often  as  frequent  -visits  to  a  friend  ox- 
relative  tend  to  arouse  suspicion.  The  tine  of  such  listening 
is  between  six  and  nine  in  the  evening. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  foreign  broadcasts  to  Mainland  China  have  an 
audience,  though  one  lim  d  in  size.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
because  of  special  privilege  and  facilities,  sore  cadres  listen  to  foreign 
broadcasts  than  do  ordinary  people.  With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
radios  in  use,  foreign  broadcast  listening  will  very  likely  grow.  The 
Majority  of  these  listeners  will  continue  to  be  city  and  market -town 
dwellers,  educated,  young,  single,  male,  and  their  interest  will  still 
be  newscasts  and  cosnentaries . 


_ _ _  _ _  .  . .  t-***"****' 
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IV.  Cultural  Exchange  with  Foreign  Countries 
Among  Peking's  international  propaganda  activities,  "People's 
diplomacy"  is  probably  tne  most  effective  one.  Since  it6  founding  in 
1949,  the  Chinese  Ccnnrunist  Government  has  devoted  considerable  effoit 
an  ;  e  tense  to  cultural  exchange  activities  —  visits,  international 
me' -irgs,  film  festivals,  exhibitions,  friendship  associations,  publica¬ 
tions,  etc.  A  special  office,  the  Bureau  of  Cultural  Affaire  Liaison 
vi th  Foreign  Countries,  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Central 
Government,  was  set  up  in  1954.  In  1958,  the  Bureau  was  re-organized  and 
became  the  Commission  of  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries.  It 
was  given  more  authority,  a  larger  staff  and  more  funds.  In  order  to 
facilitate  contact  with  countries  that  have  not  recognized  Communist 
China,  the  Chinese  Peoplt  s  Association  for  Cultural  Relations  with 
Foreign  Countries,  supposedly  a  people's  or3anization,  was  set  up  in 
1954. 

In  1963,  Communist  China  claimed  that  it  had  established  cultural 
contacts  with  more  than  ioC  countries  and  regions  in  the  world.  Visits 
nave  been  exchanged  with  about  110  of  these .  China  friendship  associa¬ 
tions  and  cultural,  societies  have  been  set  up  in  more  than  40  countries. 
Cult. -a i,  agreements  and  scientific  publication  distribution  agreements 
have  been  signed  with  more  than  50  foreign  governments  or  civic  organi- 
zations  ■’ 

43 

China  News  Service,  Peking,  September  10,  1963* 
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There  are  people'*  organization*  vhich  are  mainly  responsible  for 
International  exchange.  Among  then  are  the  Chinese  people's  Institute 

for  Foreign  Affairs,  The  Chin*  Peace  Cosmlttee,  The  Afro-Aoian  Solidarity  ? 

_  * 

Committee  of  China,  the  Chinese  Canittee  for  the  Promotion  of  inter*  j 

national  trade,  and  various  friendship  associations.  International  [ 

\ 

liaison  is  also  an  important  function  of  such  national  organizations  as 
the  Bed  Cross  Society  of  China,  the  All-China  Federation  of  Tvade  onions, 
the  China  Federation  of  Literary  and  Art.  Circles,  the  All-China  Journalists 

k 

Association,  the  Union  of  Chinese  Writers,  the  All-China  youth  Federation, 
the  Kational  Vonen'a  Federation  of  t>  Chinese  People's  Bepublic,  the 
All-China  Athletic  Federation,  the  Political  Science  and  Law  Association 
of  China,  the  Chinese  Buddhist  Association,  etc.  lhese  keep  close  contact  I 

with  their  counterparts  in  other  countries  and  participate  in  exchange 
activities.  | 

Alned  nainiy  at  people  in  non-Ccanunist  countries,  these  extensive  j 

cultural  exchange  activities  are  primarily  designed  for  one-way  propaganda  1 

\ 

! 

to  publicize  Canonist  Chins  and  to  promote  friendly  relations.  Although 
all  activities  are  carried  out  under  skillful  orroilzatlon  •*“*  control. 

It  la  inevitable  that  sometimes  an  undesired  t».  ..uy  cm  ml  cation 
channel  nay  open  up  with  the  non-Ccanunist  world  vhich  brings  information 
about  the  free  world  to  Canonist  China. 


"*“"«»iSES58 
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A.  Visits 

thousands  of  all -expenses -paid  foreign  guests  have  been  invited  to 
visit  Communist  China  e 

According  to  official  statements,  more  than  4,760  foreigners  from 

44 

6 :  countries  visited  China  in  1955  and  5,833  Chinese  lisited  33  countries. 

In  1956,  a  total  of  5,200  foreigners  from  75  countries  visited  China  and 

45 

seme  5,400  Chinese  visited  49  countries.  They  included  trade  unionists, 
scientists,  political  leaders,  youth  delegates,  artists,  writers,  art 
troupes,  etc. 

Since  1957  no  official  statistical  information  on  the  exchange  of 
visits  has  been  released.  On  September  17,  1959,  HCHA  reported  that 
"goodwill  guests  from  122  countries  and  regions  in  the  world  have 
visited  Hew  china  in  the  past  ten  years . "  fly  following  Chinese  Communist 
news  reports  on  exchange  activities,  a  table  was  compiled  on  the  number 
of  foreign  delegations  which  visited  China  and  the  number  of  Chinese 
delegations  which  went  abroad  during  1959,  i960  and  1961.  (See  page  54.) 


pfcjp-e'g  China,  March,  1956,  Ho.  6,  pp.  16-17- 
^people’s  Handbook,  1957,  P-  361. 
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Area  priority  in  Cw  iniat  China's  Exchange  Prograa 
During  1939/  19°0  «na  1961 


Delegations 

to  China 

% 

< . 

Area 

luaber 

? 

ercentag*  f 

1959 

I960  1961 

1959“ 

i.966  $61  § 

Cca.  Bloc 

253 

202 

117 

39.^ 

28.0 

27.8  | 

Africa 

41 

116 

49 

6.4 

16.1 

11.6  1 

Far  East 

82 

119 

129 

12.8 

16.5 

30.6  i 

.4. 

I.  East  it 

8.  Asia 

62 

k9 

18 

9.7 

6.8 

4.3 

V 

*» 

Europe 

80 

5* 

33 

12.5 

7.5 

7.8  1 

L.  Aaerica 

10T 

168 

68 

16.6 

23-3 

16.2  f 

Others 

17 

13 

_ 7_ 

2.6 

1.8 

Total 

&2 

721 

421 

100.0  100.0  100.0  j 

i 

1 

5 

| 

Chinese  Delegatioau  Abroad 

- 

Area 

luaber 

Percentage 

- 

1959 

1961 

1959 

1961  ; 

-• 

Cost.  Bloc. 

IB? 

onC 

9? 

72.3 

47.2 

? 

43.8  ' 

— 

Africa 

6 

29 

31 

2.3 

12.7 

14.8  j 

— 

Far  East 

6 

30 

30 

2.3 

13.1 

14.2  | 

- 

I.  East  & 

! 

8.  Asia 

23 

21 

10 

9-0 

9.2 

GO 

e 

Jt 

Europe 

26 

20 

21 

10.2 

8.7 

10.0  | 

L.  Aaerica 

10 

20 

f-5 

3.9 

8.7 

H.9  | 

Others 

-- - 

_ 1_ 

1 

0.4 

0  5  # 

1 

Total 

256 

229 

210 

100.0  100.0  100.0  i 

k6 

Source:  Coaaunt&t  China's  Cultural  Exchange  in  1961,  0818,  Hcug  Kong, 
April  £4,  1062  (unclassified)  . 
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The  exchange  of  visits  between  Cc—mlst  China  and  non-ConBunist 

countries  can  be  farther  divlied  into  groups  according  to  the  composi- 

hl 

tier  ct  the  delegations.  ‘ 

Coswmist  China' a  Exchange  progre®  with  Roa-Ccianinist  Countries 

1959i  196c  aalTfST 

Stature  of  lit  legation  Ho.  of  Dalegat  vms  tc  Ho.  of  Delegations  fra*. 


Coanunist  eh  .ua  Commist  China 


1959 

i960 

1961  _ 

1959 

i960 

1961 

J.tu-tur&l  and  art- 
fi:  ertific;-  education 

18 

58 

28 

14 

26 

10 

&  public  health 

19 

38 

30 

8 

9 

13 

•tuckers,  women,  youth 

97 

233 

68 

13 

25 

22 

Peace  &  ?riencLship 

38 

46 

24 

3 

10 

22 

Social  Organizations 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

goorocuc  3c  Trade 

a8 

17 

23 

9 

8 

19 

Religic  as 

6 

1 

— 

5 

6 

4 

Press  &  Broadcasting 

la 

32 

10 

5 

8 

5 

Physi  -<=-1  Culture 

9 

7 

28 

7 

7 

4 

Par  lamer*  ary  ~xvic 

126 

95 

93 

7 

22 

Jfl 

■Pour  -5*  groups  i  others  3 

2 

— 

—  — 

—  * 

Jf'tal 

339 

519 

304 

n 

121 

128 

( ccoositior  of  teams  and  priorities  in  visits  vary  from  year  to  year 
ac  .ordicg  to  political  developments,  internal  and  international.  The 
taV*.  rf  area  priority  in  Flint's  exchange  program  shows  a 

decrease  :.n  both  outgoing  and  incoming  flows  with  Bloc  countries  during 
the  tare-  year?  reader  review,  probably  a  reflection  of  the  widening  of 
T.-_e  •Sir.o-S:  n.et  spLir .  The  reduction  m  the  number  of  delegations 
itceiv^d  ?rd  >ent  abroad  in  1961  was  probably  due  to  tbe  economic  strain 
suffered  by  Coamunist  China  in  that  year,  as  such  exchange  activity  no 
doubt  involves  great  expenses  —  in  receiving  visitors,  in  feeding  and 


47 

Source;  Compiled  from  USIS  Report,  on.  cit. 
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lodging  the*,  providing  the*  with  transport,  guides  and  interpreters 
entertaining  and  indoctrinating  then.  Coenunist  China's  efforts  to 
establish  closer  economic  and  trade  ties  vlth  nr  1  H  —ml it  countries, 

after  the  sudden  Soviet  withdrawal  of  experts  and  economic  aid  to  China 

„  48 

in  July,  I960,  will  likely  result  in  an  increase  in  the  visits  of 
economic  end  trade  delegations  to  and  frost  nun  Camlet  countries. 

The  nmrber  of  delegations  shoim  in  the  tables,  in  act,  can  be 
very  Misleading.  A  "delegation”  *fy  range  fro*  only  one  person  to  as 
■any  as  400  members.  Each  year  about  1,00C  foreign  visitors  participate 
in  the  Nay  Day  celebrations  and  2,000  take  part  in  the  satlonal  Say 

(October  l) .  It  is  estimated  that  about  5,000  foreign  visitors  are 
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received  each  year  by  Cosaamist  China. 

Visitors  to  China,  as  guests  of  the  Government  or  people's  organisa¬ 
tions,  are  granted  visas  through  the  International  Tourists  Service. 

Many  of  those  from  non-Co— uni  at  countries  are  prominent  scholars,  trade 
unionists,  cultural,  youth  or  strident  delegates,  Journalists  or  business¬ 
men.  They  are  by  no  aeans  all  sympathizers,  pro-Coanunists  or  leftists. 
Sane  even  atJce  critical  reports  after  their  visits. 


"The  Origin  and.  Deve-iOjanent  of  the  Difference  Between  the  Leadership 
of  the  CPSU  and  Ourselves,"  People's  Daily,  September  6,  1963. 
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Herbert  p&ssin,  "China's  Cultural  Biplanacy,"  (lew  fork:  Fraeger, 
1963),  p.  1,  note  2.  This  number  apparently  foreign  business¬ 

men  visiting  Canton  Fair  every  year. 
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Bit  very  few  foreign  visitors  to  Communist  China  can  have  any  private 

50 

or  unscrutinized  contacts  with  the  people.  Bieee  visitors  see  what  the 
go#er3cner.t.  vants  them  to  see.  Tightly  scheduled  itineraries  and  guided 
tours  are  arranged  for  every  visitor  hy  the  China  International  Tourists 
<ser *.i  a  gover  ament  travel  bureau,  vhich  works  closely  with  the  Com¬ 
mission  for  Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries  and  the  mass 
organizations  concerned.  Most  visitors  are  uyap&tnetic  to  the  regime. 

Bit  s'  n  if  xhey  were  not,  few  of  that  know  the  Chinese  language  well 
enough  to  communicate  with  the  people  -  Visitors  are  supplied  with  inter¬ 
preter-guides  and  often  find  that  they  cannot  talk  to  Chinese  people 
without  the  presence  of  their  interpreters.  Sometimes  even  Chinese 
college  professors,  who  were  educated  in  tre  ucS,  or  England,  apologize 
to  visitors  for  forgetting  their  English,  and.  conversations  have  to  he 

carried  out  through  the  interpreters.  Therefore  the  visitors  have  little 

51 

real,  contact  with  the  people.  The  only  contort  a  visitor  has  is  the 
interpreter-guide  from  the  Travel  Service.  Information  that  a  visitor 
cringe  irto  Carmruniat  China  can  probably  go  only  as  far  as  the  interpreter. 


CyJ 

F»ee  Herbert  passln,  eg.  cit.;  Xleus  Mebnert,  Peking  and  Moscow  (H.T.: 
putnss,  1963} ,  and  Sober-.  Lot,  Escape  from  Sed  China  (f=Y-  :  Coward- 
iteCarn,  L$62) . 
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Fxencu.  journalist  Robert-  Gurllan  said,  "There  are  600  million  Chinese, 
but  in  two  months  I  was  never  left  alone  to  speak  with  one  of  them 
without  a  witness  and  if  I  was,  it  was  a  put-up  Job.  Like  every  Journa¬ 
list  and  visitor  to  China,  I  went  nowhere  without  an  interpreter  by  my 
side,  a  useful  companion  but  at  the  same  time  a  constant  supervisor... 
every  effort  is  made  to  protect  him  from  direct  contacts  with  the 
people  as  far  as  possible- . . ."  Blue  Ants,  (London:  Seeker  &  Worborg, 
1957),  PF.  35-38. 
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It  is  pc'ssib.ji  however,  that  at  non -political  interactional  con¬ 
ferences  held  in  ~  law-mist  China,  participants  free  non- Cam!  st 
countries  ir  pass  on  some  information  about  the  free  world 

to  their  Chinese  counterparts .  For  years,  C onanist  China  has  been 
hosting  i-irec/ic. \,i conferences  to  boost  her  international  prestige 
and  to  public!  <_-s  achievements .  Recently,  the  preparatory  Meeting 
for  the  196k  ricisncrts  Symposium  held  in  Peking  in  September,  1963,  wa s 
attended  by  scholars  frm  22  countries,  only  three  of  which  were  Ccn- 
snnist  countries.  A  three -week  tour  of  (ftina  was  arranged  by  the  boat, 
the  Chinese  Scientific  and  Technical  Association.  In  October,  Buddhists 
from  11  Asian  nations  participated  in  an  Aslan  Buddhists  Conference  in 
Pt-king.  WhiJje  iicsa  occasions  enhance  the  prestige  of  Cr—ml nt  China, 
they  also  open  gaps  to  let  information  on  the  non-Ccsmunist  world  filter 
into  the  country.  According  to  some  foreign  scholars,  when  they  went 
to  China  as  guests  of  the  government  or  of  seme  people’s  organizations 
they  could  make  little  contact,  but  when  they  were  invited  by  universities 
cr  ecacessic  grout  <r  could  enter  into  acre  normal  relations  with  their 

Chinese  colleagues.  Mathers  of  trade,  missions  having  talks  with  Chinese 
Ccemnunist  foreign  "rede  ccsrpanies  in  China  have  also  observed  that  they 
enjoyed  ccarpar  svnr-  ,•  oicr*  freedon  than  when  they  went  to  China  as 
official  gue^t-s. 

When  Chinese  delegates  visit  foreign  countries,  especially  non-Ccm- 
aunist  countries,  they  tend  to  compare  what  they  see  as  to  what  they 
had  learned  freer  c canonist  propaganda  at  home.  Although  most  delegates 
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are  careiully  chosen  for  political  reliability  and  are  kept  under  the 

close  surveillance  of  Party  members,  their  activities  in  a  non-Co— sunist 

country  can  not  be  completely  controlled,  fills  is  especially  true  of 

scientists,  participating  in  scholarly  conferences,  members  of  cultural 

de legations  attending  international  meetings  in  non-Coonunlst  countries 

or  artists  performing  abroad,  file  topics  of  conversations  at  such 

meetings  and  at  social  gatherings  are  beyond  Communist  control. 

According  to  official  statistics,  in  the  two-year  period  from  1956 

to  1957  Com— ml st  China  organized  visits  and  study  tours  to  more  than  20 

countries  by  29C  scientists  of  all  branches  and  departments,  and  took 

52 

part  in  78  academic  conferences.  During  the  period  frem  1949  to  1959, 

C ceramist  China  sent  out  59  art  groups  (opera,  acrobatic  and  cultural 

groups)  consisting  of  more  than  4,500  members  to  49  countries  to  give 

performances  and  take  part  in  nearly  500  international  cultural  con- 
53 

Terences .  What  these  Chinese  visitors  see  and  hear  abroad  may  be 
kept  to  themselves  or  may  eventually  be  passed  on  to  someone  after  they 
return  home.  The  net  impact  of  this  rivulet  of  first  hand  foreign 
exposure  is  hard  to  assess. 

B*  Friendship  Associations 

Also  playing  an  important  role  in  the  exchange  program  are  the 
bilateral  friendship  associations  in  Com ounist  China,  fit ere  are  24 
such  organisations  in  China;  13  of  them  promote  friendship  with  non- 
Commurast  countries .  Their  main  function  appears  to  be  liaison  with 

52bcia,  September  3,  1958. 


Enlightenment  Daily,  September  24,  1959* 
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foreign  countries  for  cultural  exchange  activities,  bypassing  direct 
diplomatic  contact.  They  are,  of  course,  designed  to  serve  Peking's 
propaganda  functions.  Their  activities  Include  Invitations,  exhibi¬ 
tions,  mass  meetings,  exchange  of  publications,  and  rallies  at  appro¬ 
priate  occasions. 

Friendship  associations  emerge  according  to  political  needs.  The 
main  aim  of  retting  up  tlaae  associations  is  to  vin  friendship  within 
marginally-  unfriendly  countries.  There  was  only  one  friendship  associa¬ 
tion  with  Communist  countries  (USSB)  until  1958  —  the  year  vhen  the 
Sino-8oviet  ideological  conflict  became  wider.  Friendship  associations 
with  10  other  economist  countries  (excluding  Yugoslavia)  vere  set  up 
at  the  same  time  in  October,  1958,  apparently  a  move  to  gain  sympathy 
from  people  in  the  bloc  countries.  A  8ino-Latin  American  Friendship 
Association  was  set  up  immediately  after  Castro  came  to  power  in  Cuba 
in  early  i960.  The  Cuban  crisis  in  late  1962  provided  an  opportunity 
for  the  Chinese  Coacninists  to  strengthen  their  alliance  with  Cuba.  A 
Sino-Cuban  Friendship  Association  was  set  up  in  December,  1962.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  signing  of  a  sino -Afghan  boundary  agreement  in  August,  1963,  a 
Sino -Afghan  Friendship  Association  was  formed.  Although  japan  has  been 
the  most  frequsr^.,y  contacted  country  in  Consaunist  China's  exchange 
program,  only  r-.:er.tly  was  a  Sino -Japanese  Friendship  Association  set 
up.  it  was  organized  in  October,  1963/  on  the  eve  of  the  opening  in 
Peking  of  the  Japanese  industrial  exhibition. 

Friendship  associations  in  China  are  sponsored  by  various  national 
mass  organizations.  Presidents  and  council  members  of  these  associations 
were  selected  from  sponsors  who  are  not  necessarily  Party  members  hut  are 
generally  internationally  known  figures. 
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SINO-FOREIGN  FRIENDSHIP  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  COMMUNIST  CHINA 
Sino-Soviet  Friendship  Association 
3ino-Indian  Friendship  Association 
Sino-Buraese  Friendship  Association 
S'-ro -Nepalese  Friendship  Association 
Sino -Pakistani  Friendship  Association 
Sino-UAR  Friendship  Association 
Sino -Albanian  Friendship  Association 
Siuo-lraqui  Friendship  Association 
Sino-Bolgarian  Friendship  Association 
Sino-Hungarian  Friendship  Association 
Sino-C-.P.R.  Friendship  Association 

Sino-Vietnaaese  Friendship  Association  (North  Vietnaa) 
Sino-Korean  Friendship  Association  (North  Korea) 

Sino-Mongolian  Friendship  Association 
Sino-poliab  Friendship  Association 
Sine- Rinnan! an  Friendship  Assocation 
Sino-Czechoal ovek  Friendship  Association 
Sino-L&tin  American  Friendship  Association 
S‘ no- African  people's  Friendship  Association 
Sino-Cey^onese  Friendship  Association 
Sino -Cambodian  Friendship  Association 
Sino-Cuban  Friendship  Association 
China -Afghanistan  Friendship  Association 
Sino -Japanese  Friendship  Association 
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In  non-Cc— inigt  countries.  Including  those  without  diplcMetlc 
relations  with  Coesunist  Chine,  friendship  -with  -China  organizations  were 
set  up  to  gain  support  iron  individual  foreigners  interested  in  Chinese 
culture.  The  initial  appeal  of  such  friendship  organisations  avoids 
politics  hut  stresses  ideals  of  brotherhood  and  peace.  Rjr  this  Means, 
c  rrtact  is  established  with  foreign  countries  without  recourse  to  noreal 
diplomatic  charnels.  To  date,  a  tabulation  of  such  organisations  Men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Chinese  Ccenunlst  press  reveals  organisations  in  b5 
countries,  3b  of  then  non-Ccanunlst  countries.  They  are  listed  below 
according  to  areas: 

Asia 

Burma -China  Friendship  Association 
Cambodia-China  Friendship  Association 
Ceylon-China  Friendship  Association 
India-China  Friendship  Association 
Indonesia-China  Friendship  Association 
Japan-China  Friendship  Association 
Sepal-China  Society 
Pakisten-China  Friendship  Association 

Middle  East 

Iraq- China  Friendship  Association 
The  Cosndttee  for  Israel-China  Relations 
UAR- China  Friendship  Association 

Europe 

Belgium-China  Society 
British -Chinese  Society 
Danish-Chinese  Cultural  Society 
Flnniah-Chinese  Society 
France -China  Friendship  Association 
Oexnan-Chinese  Society  (VOst  Germany) 

Sorway-China  Society 
8wedi ah -Chinese  Society 
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Latin  America 

Argentine -China  Friendship  Association 
Bolivia-China  Cultural  Association 
Braxil-China  cultural  Association 
Chile -China  Cultural  Institute 
C oloabia-China  Friendship  Association 
Costa  KLca-China  Friendship  Comittee 
Cuba-Chlna  Friendship  Association 
Ecuador  -China  Youth  Association 
Mexico-Chlna  Friendship  Association 
Peru-China  Friendship  Association 
Uruguay- (Silna  Friendship  Association 
The  Friends  of  China  Society  in  Venezuela 

Africa 

Congo-Chlna  Friendship  Association 

America  a  Australasia 

Canadian -Chinese  Friendship  Society 

Australia-Cbina  Society 

Hew  zealand-China  Friendship  Association 

C.  Exchange  of  Students 

Comm,  cist  china's  student  exchange  prograa  can  he  divided  into  two 
nain  parts,  one  for  attracting  students  from  backward  countries  and  the 
other  for  sending  students  to  technically  advanced  bloc  countries  for 
training.  Ho  information  is  available  on  the  number  of  students  in¬ 
volved  in  these  exchanges. 

The  majority  of  the  foreign  students  come  fTcm  neighboring  Com¬ 
munist  countries,  such  as  North  Korea,  North  Vietnam  end  Mongolia.  A 
fair  number  of  students  cone  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  few  from  East 
European  countries  for  special  studies,  mainly  Sinology.  The  largest 
number  of  students  from  a  non-Coamunist  country  came  at  one  sine  from 
India,  in  1955  the  Sino-lndian  Cultural  Exchange  Agreement  provided 
for  ten  students  to  be  exchanged  each  way  for  two  years  of  study.  Under 
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this  progran,  between  20  and  30  Indian  students  have  studied  In  China. 

The  situation  has  changed  since  the  Slno-Indian  border  dispute  In  1959* 

54 

India  only  sent  four  students  to  China  in  1959-1960. 

In  1957,  it  was  reported  that  aore  than  1,500  students  from  21 

countries  were  studying  in  Chinese  Institutes  of  higher  learning  and 

vocational  high  schools.  The  countries  include  Italy,  Iceland,  Gemany, 

Czechoslovakia,  Mongolia,  India,  Indonesia  and  the  Soviet  union.  Aeon; 
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the  1,500  students,  113  were  Soviet.  Another  report  in  January,  1958, 
stated  that  about  1,600  students  from  20  countries  were  studying  in  100 
Chinese  schools  In  28  cities  and  that  aore  than  half  of  these  students 
were  from  north  Yietnaa.^ 

In  recent  years,  Peking  has  shifted  its  policy  to  recrui ting- 
students  from  underdeveloped  countries .  Special  attention  was  given 
to  African  students.  An  1KJMA  report  of  April  6,  1961,  stated  that  a 
Union  of  African  Students  in  China,  which  included  students  froa  seven 
African  countries,  was  set  up  in  Peking.  The  People's  Daily  of  January  5, 
1964,  reported  students  from  nearly  40  countries  studying  in  Peking,  but 
no  specification  of  countries  was  given. 
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Herbert  passin,  op.  cit.,  pp.  26  and  32. 

"%CHA.  Peking,  September  28,  1957:  Peking  Review,  February  16,  1959* 
^Vcn  Hul  pao,  Hong  Kong,  January  19,  1958. 
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Foreign  students  in  China  are  discouraged  free  having  real  contact 
57 

with  Chinese  students.  In  the  University  of  Peking,  they  live  in 
separate  quarters  and  have  their  own  dining  .  Their  sain  contact 
with  Chinese  students  is  through  their  student  guides  or  through  formal 
••oonfai  activities.  Even  sane  East  Europeans  complain  of  their  isolation 
.vroni  the  Chinese. Although  the  longer  one  stays  in  China,  the  greater 
the  probability  of  casual  contact  and  conversations  with  Chinese, 
foreign  students  from  non-Coesaniiist  countries  can  hardly  be  an  effective 
channel  of  comsinl  cation,  as  they  themselves  are  aluost  completely  cut 
off  from  news  of  the  free  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  Chinese  students  abroad  are  more  free  in  associa¬ 
tions  with  their  fellow  foreign  students.  Before  i960,  more  than  2,000 

Chinese  students  were  sent  abroad  every  year  for  advanced  studies,  about 

59 

85  percent  of  them  going  to  the  Soviet  Union.  From  1951  to  1958,  a 
total  of  14,000  Chinese  students  went  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  studies, 
of  whom  8,500  had  returned  to  China  by  1959'  A  number  of 

Chinese  students  went  to  Eastern  European  countries  and  only  a  handful 
to  non-communist  countries  such  as  England,  West  Germany  and  India. 

5 ' Encnanuel  John  Hevi,  An  African  student  in  China  (K.Y. :  Fraeger,  1963), 
p  .  .1  b9  . 

Pass--,  op.  cit. ,  p.  122. 
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On  August  6,  1956,  the  Minister  of  Higher  Education  gave  a  farewell 
party  to  2,619  students  going  abroad  for  advanced  study,  85  percent  of 
them  to  the  USSR,  People's  Daily,  August  7,  1956. 
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people '8  Daily,  October  4,  1959. 

^Vur  the  academic  year  1957-58,  there  were  22  Communist  Chinese  students 
in  West  Germany  and  Eight  in  England.  Passin,  oj>.  cit. ,  p.  6. 
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As  a  result  of  the  Sino -Soviet  ideological  split,  the  number  of 
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Chinese  students  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  har  dropped  shr'-piy.  Bat  the 
number  of  Chinese  students  remaining  in  th*  Soviet  Union  and  East  European 
countries  is  still  considerably  large.  Whether  they  are  in  Communist-  or 
’  on -..oinnunist  countries,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Chinese  students  en^oy 
.rcsatar  freedom  of  ccmauni  cation  vith  fellov  students  than  foreign 
.-sudents  do  in  Mainland  China.  They  are  free  from  constant  surveillance 
snc.  tne  language  tender.  Thus,  during  their  stay  in  foreign  cca  v  es, 
'hey  are  in  a  much  better  position  to  obtain  information  of  the  free 
* than  they  were  in  China.  Such  information  nay  eventually  be  brought 
back  to  their  homeland  by  mail  or  by  themselves . 

It  ia  probable  that  Communist  China  will  turn  gradually  more  and  more 
to  the  technically-advanced  non-CcoEunist  countries  for  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  and  practical  training,  either  by  sending  students  to  study  or  by 
inviting  specialists  to  teach.  Recent  events  show  improvements  in 
Peking’s  relations  with  Britain  and  Japan. 

1.  Foreign  Exhibitions 

Foreign  exhibitions  in  mainland  China  in  the  past  year  a  were  held 

predominantly  by  bloc  countries. 

1958  1939  I960  1961  1961 

Skribitions  held  by  bloc  countries  26  A  32  29  8 


Exhibitions  held  by  non-Conmamist 


Forty-two  Chinese  students  were  detained  together  v_th  other  Chinese 
passengers  for  50  hours  at  the  Soviet  Station  at  Hauahki  on  September  7 
on  their  arrival  from  Communist  China.  They  were  accused  of  bringing 
anti-Soviet  peaphlets  and  forced  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  HCKA,  Peking, 
September  13,  1963. 
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Bon-Ccs-asinist  countries  which  hare  sponsored  exhibitions  in  Mainland 
China  included  Britain,  Burm*.,  Indonesia,  japan,  Denmark,  Switzerland, 
Laos,  Iraq,  Algeria,  Peru  and  Cuba.  These  exhibitions  were  generally  of 
paintings  or  photographs.  The  only  significant  ones  before  1962  were 
three  Japanese  industrial  exhibitions  held  in  Peking  and  Shanghai  in 
1956,  in  Canton  and  Wuhan  in  1957  and  again  in  Shanghai  in  1958;  they 
were  made  up  chiefly  of  consumer  goods  and  attracted  thousands  of 
visitors . 

Bie  Sino-Soviet  split  has  forced  Canonist  China  to  turn  to  non- 
Communist  countries  for  economic  assistance.  A  large  scale  Joint 
British  Industrial  Exhibition  held  in  Peking  between  July  29  and 
August  ID,  1963,  was  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be  mounted  in  China  by 
any  British  companies  since  19^9*  It  was  Jointly  sponsored  by  the 
gino-British  Trade  Council  of  Britain  and  the  China  Council  for  the 
Prom-  vion  of  International  Trade.  Some  10,000  persons  visited  the 
exhibition  and  it  was  reported  that  over  100,000  had  applied  to  cone. 
Visitors  who  cane  from  an  over  China  were  factories  representatives, 
members  of  foreign  trade  corporations,  scientific  institutes,  univer- 

63 

sities  and  institutes  of  technology. 


"St-ewart  Ross,  "British  Exhibition  in  Peking,"  Par  Eastern  Economic 
Review,  August  22,  1963,  p.  5^9*  3tevart  Ross  is  the  First  Secretary 
^Commercial)  of  the  Office  of  the  British  Charge  d'Affaires,  Peking. 
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A  Japanese  Industrial  exhibition  (Japan's  largest  overseas)  vas 
hell  in  Peking  fron  October  5-27*  1963*  tte  exhibition,  directed  by 
former  Japanese  Premier,  gamma  Tsfalbashl,  vas  officially  opened  by 
Mayor  Peng  Cheng  of  Peking  and  the  opening  ceremony  vas  attended  by 
premier  Chou  Ba-lai  and  4,000  guests.  It  featured  1,200  items,  mainly 
capital  goods,  provided  by  600  Japanese  firms  and  Industrial  plants. 

The  exhibition  moved  to  Shanghai  in  December. 

It  is  reported  that  meetings  and  discussions  of  technical  ques¬ 
tions  were  held  at  these  two  exhibitions  between  the  representatives 
from  Britain  and  Japan  and  Chinese  visitors.  Exhibitions  of  this  sort 
are  probably  the  most  effective  channel  far  presenting  to  the  Chinese 
people  first-hand  information  on  economic  and  industrial  developments 
in  non-communist  countries. 

E.  Foreign  Publications 

CcBsminist  China  has  put  considerable  effort  and  expenditure  into 
satisfying  the  need  for  both  foreign  scientific  literature  for  its 
scientific  and  technological  development,  and  political  and  economic 
publications  and  periodicals  for  reference  and  study.  The  two  main 
channels  through  which  Communist  China  obtains  foreign  publications 
are  exchange  programs  and  acquisitions. 

During  the  period  of  1949-59*  the  Peking  Library  sent  abroad 
870,000  copies  of  books  in  exchange  for  450,000  copies  of  foreign  hooks. 
In  1959  alone,  the  Library  bad  exchanges  with  101  countries  and  received 
87,000  copies  of  foreign  books.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  Library  also 
takes  an  active  part  in  the  exchange  activities.  It  was  reported  in 
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1959  that  this  Library  vas  engaged  in  book  exchange  activities  with 

678  scientific  institutes  in  51  countries,  and  in  i960  with  1,290 

/•  6t 

institutes  in  56  countries. 

In  addition  to  book  exchanges,  major  acquisitions  have  been  made 

of  publications  from  non-Communist  countries,  especially  scientific 

literature .  in  1956  and  1957,  according  to  Kuo  Mo- jo.  President  of 

the  Academy  of  Sciences,  China  spent  over  U„S.  $9  million  to  purchase 
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scientific  literature  from  non-Cosaunist  countries. 

The  Library  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  during  the  first  Five-Year 
Plan  period  (1952-1957),  added  2.5  million  volumes  of  books  and  1.7 
million  periodicals  in  its  various  branches  and  Institutes,  with 

current  literature  and  back  issues  fraa  abroad,  including  the  U.S.  In 
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1960  it  claimed  to  have  over  6  million  book  titles.  In  1959,  the 

Peking  Library  owned  over  3,000  titles  of  foreign  periodicals  and 

planned  to  increase  the  number  of  titles  to  5,000  by  the  end  of  that 

year.  'Che  Peking  Scientific  and  Technological  information  Research 

Institute  reported  in  1959  that  it  owned  over  6,000  titles  of  scientific 
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and  technological  periodicals  from  foreign  countries .  ISie  Shanghai 


"Statistical  Sketch  of  Chinese  Conran  nist,  press  and  Publishing,"  USIS 
Hong  Kong,  May  6,  i960  (unclassified);  Sc  lent  ia  Slnica,  Peking,  Vol.  VIII, 
No.  11,  November,  i960,  p.  121.5. 

^Import  of  scientific  literatures  from  non-Ccmmunist  countries  in  1956 
worth  1,800,000  pound  sterling  (U.S.  $5,040,000),  in  1957,  1,500,000 
pound  sterling  (U.S.  $4,200,000).  Peopled  Daily,  July  6,  1957* 
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8clcutia  Sinlca,  Peking,  oj>.  cit..  People's  Handbook,  1956,  p.  598. 
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USIS  Hong  Kong,  og.  cit. 
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ui'orary,  second  largest  library  in  the  country,  announced  its  1959  pro¬ 
curement.  plan  of  13,000  foreign  books,  5,000  being  Russian  books,  and 
i, 3-  ~l-:lse  of  foreign  periodicals.^  fo  overall  information  on  the 
import  of  publications  from  non-Ccmmunist  countries  is  available.  It 
"i  /  nerved  that  in  1957  the  import  volume  of  publications  from  non- 
•  xsnosiiet  countries  was  six  times  that  of  1953  and  the  foreign  exchange 
ix  the  procurement  of  foreign  publications  vas  eight  times  that 
0=0 

3he  china  Committee  for  Compilation  and  Translation  of  Foreign 
Scientific  and  Technical  Documents  in  July,  1963*  called  its  second 
meeting  in  Peking  at  which  a  'plan  for  translation  and  reporting  of 
foreign  scientific  and  technical  documents  in  1964"  as  well  as  a  "ten- 
yesr  plan  for  translation  and  reporting  of  foreign  scientific  and  tech- 
nicai  documents"  were  discussed.  8c  details  of  these  plans  were  given, 
but  che  Enlightenment  Daily  of  July  28,  1963,  reported  that  at  the 
meeting  it  vas  pointed  out  that  due  to  the  increasingly  urgent  need 
icr  foreign  scientific  and  technical  information,  "all  positive  factors 
must  be  mobilized,  planning  must  be  unified,  over -all  arrangements  must 
be  made  and  the  latest  foreign  scientific  and  technical  documents  must 
nvoasptiy  organised  and  reported  on." 

The  editorials  of  the  People's  Daily  of  June  26,  1963,  called  for 
the  strengthening  of  scientific  and  technological  publication  work  by 
introducing  foreign  scientific  achievements  and  work  experiences  in 
order  to  meet  China’s  practical  demands.  It  is  quite  likely  that  Com¬ 
munist  China  will  step  up  its  procurement  of  foreign  publications  from 
non-Commanist  countries. 

^^hanghai  Wen  Hul  Pao,  March  8,  1959* 


A  certain  number  of  foreign  periodicals  and  newspapers  can  be  sub¬ 


scribed  to  on  mainland  China,  people ‘s  rally  of  April  13,  1959, 
reported  that  more  than  1,000  titles  of  foreign  newspapers  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  especially  Russian  publications,  were  available  for  subscriptions 
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through  the  Peking  Post  Office.  An  advertisement  in  Shanghai  Wen  gui 
P&o  of  May  22,  1959>  announced  that  subscriptions  to  newspapers  and 
periodicals  published  by  the  Socialist  countries  and  non-Conmmist 
countries  which  are  not  handled  by  the  Peking  Post  Office  were  available 
at  the  Peking  Foreign  Language  Book  Stare.  It  is  not  known  what  news¬ 
papers  and  periodicals  from  the  Western  countries  were  available  and  who 
are  qualified  to  subscribe,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  individual  would 
subscribe  to  these.  Most  subscribers  are  probably  academic  institutions 
or  publishing  houses.  A  student  in  the  Foreign  Language  Institute  in 
Peking  who  fled  from  mainland  China  revealed  that  Western  publications 
such  as  Time,  Look,  and  Reader's  Digest  were  placed  in  the  Institute's 
reading  room-  Some  Western  newspapers  were  also  available  as  reading 
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materials  fer  students  majoring  in  English  and  journalism  in  universities. 
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During  Ms  tour  of  mainland  China,  Michael  Croft  visited  FUtan  univer¬ 
sity  in  Shanghai  and  found  English  newspapers  such  as  The  Dally  Worker, 

The  Times,  The  Manchester  Guardian  of  Britain,  the  Daily  Worker  of 
America  placed  in  each  of  the  reading  rooms.  RobertEvans ,  ,fReport  from 
China,”  (HoY. :  Bantam),  September,  1962,  p.  97* 
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F.  Foreign  Pi  lag 

In  pre-Ccammnist  days,  the  movie  market  in  China  was  dominated  by 
American  films.  After  the  Communists  took  over,  American  films  were 
banned  and  replaced  by  Soviet  films.  Films  produced  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  bloc  countries  were  widely  shown  in  mainland  China.  A  small, 
number  of  films  produced  by  non-Communist  countries  have  also  been 
exhibited  in  mainland  China. 

Foreign  films  have  proven  to  he  very  popular,  mainly  because  of 
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the  poor  quality  and  the  heavy  propaganda  content  of  the  Chinese  films. 
Soviet  films  alone  have  drawn  a  great  number  of  audiences  on  mainland 
China. 

Year  Total  Movie  Audiences  Soviet  Films  Audiences  £ 


1950 

146,380,000 

48,287,169 

3# 

1951 

354,860,000 

64,957,825 

1949-57 

6,824,800,000 

1,479,289,000 

22Jt 

Sources:  Total  audiences  from  Popular  Movie,  Mo.  l8,  September,  1959* 

p.  27 «  Soviet  films  and  audiences  1950  and  1951  from  People  *  s 
Daily,  November  j,  1952;  1949-57  from  Popular  Movie,  October  & 
1957,  PP-  22-23. 


Films  produced  by  non-Ccuanunist  countries  shown  on  the  mainland  were 
first  reported  in  1955  when  an  "Indian  Film  Week"  was  held  in  the  major 
cities  in  China,  lie  next  year,  a  "Japan  Film  Week"  was  held.  These  two 
film  weeks  attracted  larger  audiences  than  Communist  China  films.  In  1957 
there  were  held  an  Egyptian  Film  Festival,  an  Italian  Film  Festival,  and 
an  Aslan  Film  Festival  in  which  15  nations  participated:  Lebanon,  Burma, 


^°"Why  Are  There  80  Few  Good  Chinese  Films?",  NCSA  Shanghai,  December  12, 

1956. 
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India,  japan,  Indonesia,  North  Korea,  Pakistan,  USSR,  Thailand,  North 
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Vietnam,  Ceylon,  Syria,  Cambodia,  Singapore  and  Mongolia.  in  1957, 
about  100  foreign  films  vere  shown  on  mainland  China,  but  only  two 
films  from  a  non -Ccenuni s t  country  were  brought  to  the  public.  They 
were  "Richard  the  Third,"  and  "Thief  of  Baghdad,"  both  British  pictures . 
Two  film  festivals  of  non-Communist  countries  were  held  on  mainland 
China  in  1959..  the  Iraqi  and  the  Mexican.  Since  i960  there  has  been  no 
film  festival  of  a  r on-Communist  country. 

Foreign  films  shown  on  mainland  China  have  Chinese  dubbed  in.  Over 
800  foreign  films  have  been  dubbed  since  1950-  Most  of  them  are  feature 
films  shoving  contemporary  life  in  other  countries.  In  addition,  there 
are  historical  films,  children’s  educational  showings,  and  films  of 
world  famous  classical  novels,  documentaries,  plays,  operas.  Great 
attention  has  been  paid  in  the  past  three  years  to  dubhing  films  from 
Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  "progressive  films"  from  the  U.S., 
Britain,  France,  Italy  and  West  Germany  are  screened  in  China.  Some  of 
the  foreign,  productions  are  shown  in  their  original  languages  in  response 
to  the  interest  of  students  of  foreign  languages.  Two  film  studios 
specialize  in  dubbing:  the  Changchun  Studio  in  Northeast  China,  es¬ 
tablished  in  19^9>  and  the  Shanghai  Studio,  set  up  in  i960.  To  do  an 
ai-quaoe  job  in  dubbing,  the  staff  members  must  necessarily  do  research 

to  broaden  their  knowledge  of  the  art,  history,  life  and  customs  of  the 
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countries  concerned. 

—  “ 

Popular  Movie,  No.  16,  August  1957. 
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NCSA,  Peking,  September  22,  1962. 
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In  1962,  86  foreign  films  were  shown  in  Peking,  28  of  them  produced 
by  non-Cconomist  countries.  The  following  tabic  is  a  breakdown  of  the 


origin  of  the  86  films. 
Producers 

Communist  countries 
USSR 

East  Germany 
North  Korea 
Czechoslovakia 
Rumania 
Poland 

North  Vietnam 

Albania 

Hungary 

Huugary-Czechos lovakia 

Hon -Communist  countries 

Japan 
Burma 
Hong  Kong 
UAR 

Britain 

France 

Finland 

Greece 

Switzerland 

Norway 

Spain 

Italy 

West  Germany 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Cuba 

Bolivia 

Chile 

USA 


Number  of  Films 


Total 


Source:  Compiled  from  Peking  Review,  Nos.  1-52,  1962. 
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Ccsmunist  China  shows  films  from  non-Communist  countries  with  the 
irr-en*  of  obtaining  reciprocal  treatment  from  these  countries  for  Chinese 
f  ?  .  sc ms  African  and  Middle  Eastern  countries  have  signed  film 

exchange  agreements  with  Peking,  hut  the  most  significant  ones  probably 
a--  . v -  cn  T V  newsreels  with  Japan  in  1962  and  with  the  Commonwealth 

/  -  a  anconal  Hewsreel  uoapany  of  Britan  in  October,  1963- 

'".l ns  from  non-Communist  countries  shown  on  mainland  China  are 
i..~ .i.  wcat  the  Ccmmmists  consider  "progressive,"  reflecting  the 
daci  f=ide  of  the  society  or  being  entirely  non-political.  British  films 
nirc  on  mainland  China  in  1962  were  "Richard  the  Third,"  "Red  Shoes," 

"f  (•  .got  zo  Remenfcer,"  and  "The  Ghost  Goes  West."  The  only  U.8.  film 
alow-  in  China  was  the  "Salt  of  the  Earth,"  a  story  based  on  a  strike 
V-  :  .3.  zinc  miners .  It  is  questionable  whether  such  films  cam  be  of 
any  great  effect  as  a  charm  el  of  information  between  the  Western  world 
ax. d  Ccmmunsn  China.  But  films  of  current  background  and  newsreels 

stow  Chinese  people  the  daily  life  and  the  standard  of  living  in 
z_<.r  T23!cr_  ot  roue  vries. 


V.  Foreign  Trade 


Foreign  trade  has  long  been  one  of  Communist  China's  political 
weapons .  But  in  recent  years  Peking  has  gradually  used  its  foreign 
trade  with  the  non-Ccweunist  world  not  exclusively  as  a  scans  of  pro* 
storing  political  alas  but  as  a  scans  of  seeting  economic  needs.  Pur* 
chases  of  grain  from  Australia  and  Canada  and  a  renewed  Interest  in 
capital  goods  in  the  West  have  altered  the  proportions  of  China's 
trading  with  bloc  and  non-bloc  countries.  A  few  years  ago  the 
Cosnunlst  countries  were  estimated  to  have  seme  80  percent  of  Com¬ 
munist  China's  trade;  in  1962  this  was  thought  to  have  fallen  below 
50  percent. 

At  present.  Communist  China  trades  with  over  80  non-Cosmunlst  nations 

T3 

and  regions,  17  of  which  have  signed  governmental  trade  agreements.  The 
proportion  of  its  trade  with  non-Communist  countries  has  grown  steadily 
during  the  past  years  while  its  trade  with  bloc  countries,  especially 
with  the  Soviet  union,  has  declined.  He  following  table  shows  Communist 
China7 5  foreign  trade  during  the  past  three  years. 

On— mist  China's  Foreign  Trade 

(US  $  mil.  ion) 


1962 

Import 

1961 

i960 

1962 

Export 

~w~ 

i960 

Bloc  countries: 
Total 

264.6 

412.6 

954.5 

560.6 

608.4 

984.5 

USSR 

230.0 

367.1 

817.O 

510.0 

551-6 

848.4 

lon-Camnmist 

Countries 

Total 

548.1 

741.2 

687-3 

624.8 

641.0 

744.6 

Ceylon,  Burma,  India,  Indonesia,  Cambodia,  Afghanistan,  U.A.R. ,  Iraq_, 
Morocco,  Y«aen,  Turis,  Finland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  lorvay,  Sudan  and 
Pakistan. 
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Import 

Export 

1962 

1961 

I960 

1962 

~196I~ 

i960 

Selected  Partners; 

Australia 

97-0 

I6I.5 

23  5 

11.0 

6-9 

10. c 

Canada 

137.0 

120.9 

9.0 

4-3 

3.2 

5*8 

France 

43-3 

36.4 

52.8 

16.9 

15.9 

22.7 

Hong  Kong 

14.9 

1.4 

21.0 

212.3 

180.0 

207.5 

Italy 

19.0 

29.7 

39-7 

14.1 

12.3 

24.1 

Japan 

38.5 

16.6 

2.7 

46.0 

20.9 

20.7 

U.K- 

24.1 

36.5 

89.8 

64.8 

86.4 

69.7 

West  Ge-many 

31.1 

30.5 

95-4 

39.3 

39-7 

69.4 

Scurce;  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review,  Hong  Kong,  September  26,  1963, 
p.  c}62.  Compiled  from  official  trade  statistics  of  listed 
countries . 


The  growth  of  trade  with  the  non-Conmunist  countries  means  necessarily 
un  increase  in  contacts  with  these  countries.  Hie  negotiation  and  con¬ 
clusion  of  transactions  are  usually  carried  out  by  delegations  of  the 
Chinese  Ccmaum st  Ministry  of  Foreign  Trade  (with  those  countries  recog¬ 
nizing  Communist  China)  and  by  representatives  of  Chinese  national 
foreign  trade  corporations  (with  countries  not  recognizing  Communist 
Chin&y .  In  addition  to  trade  talks.  Communist  China  has  been  holding 
at  export  ccamclities  fai-  :.r  Cantor,  earl  spring  and  autumn  since  1957, 
at  vfaich  foreign  businessmen  are  invited  not  only  to  place  but  also  to 
receive  orders  of  goods.  Organized  under  the  joint  sponsorship  of  China's 
nat-.ona..  i o-eign  trade  corporal'  ons ,  ii  has  attracted  a  total  of  around 

Jh 

25,<vO  businessmen  represent  trig  l6,0CC  firms  in  57  countries  and  regions. 
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China  Reconstructs,  Vol.  XII,  Ho.  6,  April,  1963,  p.  13* 
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Agriculturai  failure  forced  Ccvunist  China  to  purchase  grain  fro* 
the  Western  world  to  meet  its  dene  Stic  needs.  The  purchase  of  grains 
was  first  started  in  i960  with  Australia,  in  1961  acre  Western  countries 
were  engaged  in  wheat  deals  with  Cc— .ml  st  China,  namely,  Canada,  France, 
South  Africa  and  West  Germany.  C count s t  China's  purchase  of  six  Vis¬ 
count  airliners  from  Britain  in  1961  is  another  indication  of  the  shift 
in  its  over-all  foreign  economic  policy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the  above  transactions,  in  grains 
or  airliners,  has  been  Mentioned  by  the  Chinese  press  on  mainland  China. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  trade  with  Western  countries  has  very  seldom  been 
reported  in  the  Casmcinist  press.  This  is,  of  course,  because  the  Chinese 
Communists  do  not  want  its  people  to  know  of  any  transactions  which  would, 
betray  its  propaganda  of  economic  achievements . 

Either  by  visiting  Western  countries  or  by  receiving  trade  missions 
from  abroad,  the  staff  members  of  the  foreign  trade  department  have  cease 
to  know  more  than  any  other  persons  about  China’s  domestic  economic 
situation  and  that  of  the  Western  countries. 


1 
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VI.  Diplomatic  Envoys 

Conmunist  China  has  established  diplomatic  relations  with  k2 
oovitrias,  in  cl-  ling  non-Ccmmonist  countries.  In  Peking,  there  are  38 
diplomatic  envoys,  26  of  them  from  the  non-Communist  vorld.  Some  of 
.  '  Tsanmiist  countries  maintain  consulates  in  Shanghai ,  Kunming 

t  ansa,  foreign  diplomats  from  the  West  have  little  more  than 
i.ai  contacts  with  the  government.  Each  year  the  Foreign  Ministry 
r.'.a  tc  diplomat ic  envoys  and  their  families  for  a  tour  of  the 

■'*ry,  cut  at  other  times  the  language  barrier  alone  would  limit  travel 
ahoost  completely.  Contact  between  the  Chinese  people  and  foreign 
diplomats  can  hardly  be  of  any  significance. 

Chinese  diplomats  in  non-Communist  countries,  on  the  contrary,  are 
mncn  more  active.  Communist  China  maintains  26  embassies,  one  legation 
office,  two  offices  of  Charge  d’ Affaires  and  eight  consulates  in  non- 
Comnunist  countries.  (See  table  on  next  page.)  The  staffs  of  Chinese 
snveys  in  non-Communist.  countries  in  most  cases  consist  of  councilors, 
t5.oc.es,  secretaries,  security  of ?: c ^ ;u ,  intelligence  officers  and 
clerks.  The  ambassadors,  of  course,  are  occupied  with  official  contacts 
vitr  the  Government  and  with  cersmcnial  functions.  Actively  engaging  in 
vitF.ttfc  with  local  people  are  the  coame.- cial  and.  cultural  attaches  who 
s_.= •  arrange  cultural  exchange  programs.  Communist  China  stations 
military  attaches  in  only  13  non-Communist  countries  (Burma,  Denmark, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Sweden,  Switterland,  U.A.R. ,  Afghanistan,  Algeria, 
Pakistan,  Nepal  and  Laos) . 
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Chinese  Communist  Diplomatic  Envoys  to  Ron-Communist  Countries: 


Country 


Embassy 


Consulate 


Afghanistan 

Algeria 

Burma 

Cambodia 

Ceylon 

Ienm&rk 

Finland 

Guinea 

Indonesia 

India 

Iraq 

Laos 

Mall 

Morocco 

Nepal 

'Sfr.th.erlar.de 

Norway 

pekistan 

Somali. 

Syria 

Si;  Ian 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

latg  -V-.y  ika 

Uganda 

(;  .AeP, 

United  Kingdom 
■y -me:- 


Kabul 

Algiers 

Rangoon  Mandalay,  Lahore 

Phnom  Penh 

Colombo  /. 

Copenhagen 

Helsinki 

Accra 

Conakry 

Djakarta  Djakarta,  Bandjarmasln, 

Makassar,  Medan 

Rev  Delhi 
Baghdad 

Vientiane  Phong  Saly 

Bamako 

Rabat 

Katmandu 

Eague  \Ottlce  of  the  Charge  d’Affaires) 

Oeio 
Karact  1 

M6gan..sciO 
iwns.youa 
Kb  ->.'roum 
Stockholm 

Bern  Geneva 

Dei-  e*  Salasan 

Entebbe 

Cairc 

londor.  Office  of  the  Charge  d’Affal.reg.} 

5a iz  .Legation  Office) 


;  All.  :<f  the  abo^e -dieted  countries  have  embassies  or  offices  of  Charges 
4 'Affairs  in  Peking  except  Soma'll..  Sudan,  lengaayika  and  Uganda,  In  addition 
there  **e  consulates  of  in  Kunming;  Nepal  in  Lahea;  Switzerland,  Denmark, 

Norway  and  Indonesia  in  Shanghai;  and  India  in  Lahsa  and  Shanghai.) 


•MBS 
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In  addition  to  military  attaches,  there  are  intelligence  officers 
devoted  to  collecting  information  on  the  Western  world*  In  the  Com¬ 
munist  Chinese  Embassy  in  Stockholm,  more  than  10  of  its  some  50-member 

staff  are  busily  collecting  and  translating  information  obtained  from 

75 

pub-J-oati ons  or  other  sources.  The  staffs  of  the  embassies  in  non- 
Cccnmmist  countries  are  probably  quite  well-informed  on  developments 

4° 

in  tte  Western  world.  Hey  have  the  opportunity)  read  Western  press 
and  publications,  contact  Western  government  officials  and  people  and 
see  the  true  life  in  tte  Western  world. 
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its  was  revealed  by  Chac  Vu,  security  officer  of 
fnochnoim,  who  defected  m  1961.  Mainland  Today 


February  25.  1903,  Taipei,  p.  3> 


the  Chinese  Embassy 
(Chin-jih  ta-lu) . 
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VII •  0v*t***3  Chinese 

About  13, 000, CXX)  Chinese  are  scatter-id  uround  the  world  outside 
Communist  China  and  Formosa.  An  estimated  10,000,000  are  concentrated 
in  the  strategic  area  of  Southeast  Asia.  Many  of  these  Chinese, 
a. '"hough  iong-txm*  residents  in  ■various  countries,  continue  to  regard 
themselves  as  Chinese  and  have  not  been  assimilated  into  the  native 
communities  of  taeir  countries  of  domicile. 

Winning  the  support  of  these  overseas  Chinese  is  important  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  for  both  political  and  economic  reasons,  politically, 
a  pro-Communist  orientation  on  the  part  of  the  overseas  Chinese  — 
especially  in  Southeast  Asia  —  can  be  of  great  importance  to  Communist 
expansionist  designs. 

Overseas  Chinese  dominate  economic  life  in  many  areas  of  Southeast 
Asia  and  enlisting  their  sympathies  can  pave  the  way  for  Cfinlst 
economic  penetration  int-c  tcose  areas.  Furthermore,  their  remittances 
to  relatives  in  Chine  constitut-  s.  substantial  source  of  foreign  exchange. 

According  to  Peking,  * it: it  Miia  -i.e’-e  are  over  10  million  dependents 

^  76 

of  overseas  Chinese,  mostly  in  KVargiung  and  Fukien. '  Peking  even  has 

acknowledged  that  tne  relative  c*  “  'erseas  Chinese  are  a  special,  group 

in  China,  and  it  has  modified  sen-  rz  ;ts  nationwide  policies  in  various 

ways  give  mem.  ft*  rial  treatment.  ,-"iTtual_.y  all  returned  overseas 

Chinese  and  relatives  of  those  residing  abroad  have  been  organized  into 

Returned  Overseas  Chinese  Associations  under  a  national  headquarters  in 

Peking, 

7 6 

Ho  Hsiang -ning,  "Rising  Patriotism  of  Overseas  Chinese,"  Current 
Background,  Ho.  k6j,  July  195"7  ■ 


*  -r 


After  i960,  nearly  100,000  overseas  Chinese  returned  from  Indo¬ 
nesia  as  a  result  of  the  Indonesian  Government's  restrictions  on  employ¬ 
ment  of  aliens  and  its  requirement  of  special  work  permits  for  alien 
employes-  In  spite  of  its  economic  difficulties.  Communist  China  assumed 
one  burden  of  sending  ships  to  Indonesia  to  bring  back  those  overseas 
Chinese  and  resettling  them  in  mainland  China,  ffy  the  end  of  i960, 

9^000  overseas  Chinese  vere  shipped  back  and  more  than  95  percent  of 

77 

them  were  -resettled  in  KVangtung,  Yunnan  and  other  places. 

Communist  China  has  made  great  efforts  tc  attract  overseas  Chinese 
students  to  mainland  China  to  study.  In  1957 >  according  to  Ho  Hsiang- 
niug,  Chairman  of  the  Overseas  Chinese  Affairs  Commission,  there  were 
-oughiy  1 0,000  overseas  Chinese  students  studying  on  +-he  mainland.  He 
latest  informat: on  available  reported  that  there  vere  over  50,000  overseas 

78 

Chinese  students  m  the  nation  A  large  portion  of  this  number  are 

overseas  Chinese  returned  from  Indonesia  for  resettlement. 

But  a  large  number  of  these  students  are  not  fully  accepted  by  the 

-O-.’l  students,  ’’here  is  a  problem  of  integration.  The  Overseas 

Chinese  Affairs  .Journal  revealed  that  there  was  political  prejudice 

ac&r.vst  verse  a;  students  and  mat  many  cadres  did  not  clearly  under¬ 

go 

va:  * r !  ar.a  cis^orxcai  background  of  these  students-  They 


'NCSA,  February  8,  1961. 

^People's  Daily,  August  26,  1962. 
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'^Overseas  Chinese  Affairs  Journal  (Chlao  vu  pao).  No.  4,  1957- 
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too  readily  assumed  that  overseas  et  idents  we>  ;  unreliable-  Furthermore, 
the  privileges  given  to  the  oversea,  studentr  and  the  remittances  from 
their  families  abroad  enabling  them  .  o  nave  a  better  life  have  created 
sharp  differences  between  the  overs : as  and  tne  local  students  -  The  non- 
acceptance  of  overseas  students  hy  xocai  students  may  largely  account 
for  tbe  decreased  flow  of  overseas  students  to  Communist  China  in  the 
last  few  years. 

Hong  Kong  is  the  primary  channel  for  contacts  of  all  sorts  between 
overseas  Chinese  and  their  home  districts  on  the  mainland.  About  3-5 
million  Chinese  live  there,  more  than  2-5  million  of  -"horn  moved  there 
after  the  Chinese  Communists  took  over  the  mainland.  This  British 


i 

! 


colony  not  only  became  the  transit  port  for  Communist  China  s  foreign 


* 


trade  but  also  for  letters,  remittances  and  food  parcels  frcn,  the  over  - 

» 

seas  Chinese  to  their  relatives  or  friends.  Millions  of  letters  and 

f 

food  parcels  are  handled  by  the  Bong  Kong  Post  Office  every  vear  for 


shipment  to  mainland  China.  Although  Chinese  Communists  do  net  censor 
every  letter  from  abroad,  no  overseas  Chinese  would  write  anything  that 
might  endanger  the  safety  of  the  recipients.  The  ordinary  subject 
matter  of  their  letters  consists  of  reports  on  their  present  situation 
and  daily  enamel  of  commuricattor.  between  Communist  China  end  the  free 
world,  eveept  for  dtscri priors  of  the  situation  abr-  d . 

However,  a  considerable  number  of  overseas  Chinese  in  B;oog  Kong 
visit  their  hometowns  on  mainland  China  once  or  twice  a  year.  According 
to  the  Kowloon-Canton  Railway  authorities,  more  than  1,OSC,OOG  people 
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tr&v* led. between  mainland  China  and  Hong  Kong  in  1958-  in  1962  the 

Or 

total.,  number  of  passengers  to  and  from  the  frontier  station  of  Lu  Wu 

reached  772,556  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  these  traveled,  between 

8l 

Hong  Kong  and  C'ctna.  S1x.ce  the  Hong  Kong  Immigration  Office  only 
allow  a  fO  Chinese  each  day  -.-0  enter  Horg  Kong  from  the  Kvangturg  border, 
it  can  be  estimated  that  about  4X,000  Chinese  residents  in  Hong  Kong 
vi site!  nmr.la.nd  china  ev<er,y  year  This  number  included  some  duplica¬ 
tions,  &a  many  of  ctem  ■visited  more  than  once  a  year.  Visitors  generally 
choose  the  Chinese  Sew  fear  or  festivals  to  travel,  as  they  can  take 
advn.rte.ge  of  these  to  bang  acre  foods  or  consumer  goods  into  China  for 
the  CMnese  custo-fs  or  t- ?.•  t-erdtr  -.ivuelly  relax  restrictions  to  a 
limited  degree  or  cuce  -  oc ; f.w: cc- 

1  .large  neater  of  *  hise  crewele -s  jure  females  going  to  XVaugtung 
Province  from  hor.g  fCcrg  to  M  -  j  n  toenr  rilativss,  and  a  small  rumber 
goes# to  Shanghai . 

people  on  mainlsr;  laic  a,  if  tc.ev  ar«*  visited  by  relatives  or  friends 
from  dong  Kong  wail  be  cn.l-sd  v  ;  <?r.- vit a.ty  police  and  asked  what  they 

bad  been  talking  hoout. ,  The  policeman  wi  ll  seldom  get  tne  truth.  With 
such  ..arc-  tt  r  *>r  vj •*  -.-•>>  :r.  l.r.g  Kong,  the  possibility  of  trans- 

jlI 1 1 mg  inf ortraf. .-r  ;  *  — ai  *.rr '*&  -.xxuS  .- ■  China  by  word-of-mouth  is 
*  -  von.-  ■.d-v&b  • • .  "tie  »c.p'.  vt  of  c.  -  -  -rsations  hetveei  visitors 
and  -he  iu-V  per.pl>  rlgot.  range  free  market  prices  of  foods  to  Inter¬ 
nationa;  deve -...ojxrenr  p  ,  depending  or.  the  i  di  vidual  *«  inter**  t  and  ba  rk  - 
ground  is  long  at  the  Chi ns.ua  'vanaunists  permit  Hong  Kong  residents  to 
visit  mainland  2  na  free.lv,  trailers  tar.  be  a  medium  for  carrying 
i Tii’orms. tier,  to  raa: r lari ;t  Co :  m . 

«%cr-g  Kong  Ann*»a"-  sock  fls-iarg  bang  men-tx.'  fen) ,  Wah  Kiu  Yat  ?ao, 
.MODg"'Kor'g~-19T9”^e£rfbn  ,  <  '  pi  10 1 . 

r> 

0,196l  Eor.g  Kor-w  Arnusi.  He  port,  Feng  Ko«g  Government  Information  Ferries, 
i9te;  p“- 25ir  - - - 


VIII .  Conclusion 


It  is  obvious  that  the  Bamboo  Curtain  has  not  completely  blocked 
the  flow  of  information  from  tie  free  world  into  Co— ml  at  China. 

People  on  the  mainland  are  able  to  ootain  such  information  from  both 
direct  and  indirect  sources. 

The  direct  sources  include  mainland  foreign  broadcasts  and  publica¬ 
tions,  cultural  exchange  activities,  government  delegations  and  diplomatic 
envoys  to  foreign  countries,  official  contacts  with  foreigners,  and 
visiting  relatives  and  friends  frcm  abroad.  The  indirect  sources  are 
the  foreign  news  section  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  the  inter¬ 
national  news  programs  by  Radio  Peking  and  information  passed  on  by 
those  who  got  it  from  direct  sources. 

The  best -inf  oroed  people  in  Communist  China  are,  of  course,  the 
Party  and  government  officials,  ^curaalipts  and  a  limited  number  of 
people  wno  can  get  information  from  foreign  broadcasts  and  publica¬ 
tions,  "reference  materials,"  and  vi.-iting  relatives  and  friends.  The 
Party  and  government  officials,  in  particular,  have  the  privilege  of 
rending  "reference  materials"  and  intra-office  publications  of  their 
respe  x-i^e  unite  and  ?f  turning  t-c  broadcasts  by  foreign  stations 
without  ..nprenensions. 

For  uncensored  and  "hot”  ne*s,  obviously,  foreign  broadcasts  are 
the  best  source  that  people  in  mainland  China  can  get.  Various  profes¬ 
sional  groups  have  also  their  special  channels  of  information.  For 


instance,  Chinese  scientists  often  meet  their  foreign  colleagues,  trade 
officials  negotiate  with  foreign  businessmen,  and  students  or  religious 
leaders  have  similar  opportunities  to  engage  in  cultural  exchange 
programs 

Vt.ose  vco  depend  for  their  information  on  Communist  published 
ne’enale  naturally  run  into  some  difficulty  in  getting  &  tempi sta 
ti-tu-e  from  the  paraphrased  quotations  of  Western  news  reports 
5*  erthelese,  if  one  follows  the  events  closely  and  ignores  the  propa¬ 
ganda  m  the  news  items,  he  can  be  far  better  informed  of  the  outside 
world  than  the  Communists  would  like  him  to  be. 

Since  so  many  people  on  mainland  China  are  able  to  acquire  infor¬ 
mation  from  direct  or  indirect  sources,  it  Is  entirely  possible  * as.' 
some  will  pass  on  the  information  to  their  relatives  or  1  .-tends .  n 
fact,  even  the  Ch.ir.ese  Comnunist  press  admits  that  such  word-ol -mouth 
communication  exists  among  tne  people  and  appears  to  be  primarily  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  problem  of  "rumor  spreading."  Nan  Fang  Jln-pao 
< South; r a  pai ly ) ,  for  instance,  reported  that  the  security  authority 
in  Canton  arrested  three  "rumor -mongers”  in  May,  1962,  for  acting  as 
agents  of  Taiwan  government,  by  listening  to  the  VQA  and  VOK  end  cy 
sprea-dirg  the  news  to  otner3  According  to  the  newspaper,  toe  "rumor 
spreading"  was  carried  out  m  the  following  way. 

One  evening,  with  pretended  hospitality,  Szut'u  Ch’uen  invited 
a  few  clansmen  to  nis  home  for  refreshment  and  to  "enjoy  music."  4s 
soon  as  they  entered  the  room,  he  shut  the  door.  They  were  soon 
engaged  in  an  animated  talk  amid  a  steady  stream  of  decadent  music 
from  the  radio-  Suddenly  the  music  stopped.  There  came  the  cadi 
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sign  of  reactionary  Taiwan  broadcasting  station.  "Ah,  Taiwan  "  ex¬ 
claimed  Ssut'i  Cb-uen  in  feigned  surprise  He  cast  a  quick  glance 
ever  the  faces  of  his  guests  and  before  toey  could  speak,  he  .on- 
timed  doect1  *■  matt-',  let's  pear  vb-at  news  Taiwan  hae  to 
broacuas*  ''  £e  immediately  turned  ie  -adio  down  tc  s  .dw  pitch  and 
hurried  his  wife  to  serve  refreshments.  Theieafter,  his  home  became 
a  place  vnere  two  or  three  of  his  'l&nsmen  and  friends  regularly  met 
po-  wjui5'  *"  and  ’-efreehmect-  in  tne  evenings. 

"estan  ac*  they  if  tied  some  clansmen  and  friends 
o  sip  tee  ar-i  cave  t-; art -to -heart-  conversations.  “Baey  were  often 
seen  whispering  ruao*s  to  one  another.  Sometimes,  they  purposely 
spoke  in  ruder  tone v  so  That  •’-he  nearby  tea -drinkers  could  near 
them  They  always  begat,  ear- a  —amor  with  the  words  "I’ve  he*  i"  so 
as  tc  emphasize  their  "objective"  cosi^ion.  If  any  tea-drinksr  sit¬ 
ting  at  a  rselgc^oring  tab  e  showed  some  interest  by  Joining  in  con¬ 
versation,  they  would  feat  nim  as  a  "bosom  friend  of  ten  years’ 
standing"  and  would  keep  on  telling  him  one  rumcr  after  another. 

But  if  someone  was  in  doubt  and  queried  them,  they  would  at  once 
change  the  *eno.~  01  the*.-  conversation  to  say.  "That  is  right.  I 
don  t  believe  it  either.  It  may  be  ut>* rue ; "  Ttii.a  glib  speech  of 
e*eeriig  to*  boat  to  s&\  .  »itr  tbe  w:ti  rad  suf-eeied  in  doping  tee 
sensibly  numb  ari  ideologi.allv  let na-g-  :  and  even  ir.  getting  *nea- 
tc  relay  tbe  rumors  as  "wwr"  to  :oef  natives  and  friends  and  gg 
tnus  ~o  serf  ~ot  enemy  s  e*  re*  eg*nr.  a-  :ciuntary  "bf otdcs^tei e 

Tie  newgpaoer  a_-: ;  admo  *  t  •  i  *  .1  a  ■  .-u..:  rumors  had  p-odn-ed  certain 
effect-  amoig  some  peop-.e.  •  pi.fi  ou: 

When  *'t  -&j  .-note  pro d_?e  nr  e  -  c:  ru  qi  *he  people,  we 
sav  so  ir.  eete-ai  * e "ju .  A_=  f»-e  a  ways  progressive  ard  backward 

one-  among  me  t rot d  mass  ox  peoc..*,.  *il.  6TiH  produce  some 

effect,  tempera- xiy  at  .east,  o a  imiv  backward  elements .  „ .  , 

Rumors  are  more  detestable  once  th* v  are  spread  by  the  Cxass  enemy 
and  in  turn  propagated  by  a  numbe'  cf  people  with  low  class  consicous- 
tvs  and  v.t  '»'•>  aigo  -luti  cnary  *.i  g/'.af®  ...  Mere  over,  a  number 
of  pft..f  . r i -  >-  p-‘  f  - — *  *  -  not  ve*y  mgr  revolu* 

i.e-v’:  :*g.  vr  ati  i:fe“:c  flfus  *:  i*.  =1  ingf  an  f~i*o.d3  from 
fees.  .a  *  -f-»:.  b.en  •’s.fc-v:  * i  i*-\  fmo-s  *i  me  exter*  cf  it  wittingly 
be  Meting  t;  if**;-  irviv  •  or-  ‘  ’  .i.v;  dating  the  ..  ur'O  tout  o:r 
tea  time 
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Ho  Cli-liang,  "8tory  of  the  Smaacing  of  a  Rumor -merger  •  s  bated,"  Mar 
Farg  Jlh-pao,  July  4,  .962. 
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1962. 


Chen-tung, 


’"Die  Truth  About  Rumor 5," 


Fan  Fang  li.h-pa-o.  /uly  4, 
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Tkese  reports  gave  a  detailed  description  of  bow  these  ’’Taiwan 
rumor -spreading  agents"  operated  on  mainland  China.  But  more  signifi¬ 
cantly  they  confirmed  tne  following  facts  which  now  exist  on  mainland 
China-. 

1.  People  sure  interested  and  even  believe  in  news  from  foreign 
sources 

2.  Group  listening  to  foreign  broadcasts  exists. 

3-  News  from  foreign  sources  srt  discussed  in  public  places,  sucn 
as  restaurants  and  tea  houses. 

h .  Information  is  passed  on  and  repeated  by  others . 

There  must  be  also  a  good  deal  of  vord-of -mouth  ccmmunication 
supplied  by  overseas  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong,  although  most  of  them  only 
vi3it  to  Kwaagiung  province.  Nevertheless,  everyone  c f  tne  tearlv  ha 'i 
a  million  visitors  from  Hong  Kong  each  year  is  an  information 
The  information  probably  ranges  from  life  in  Eong  Kong  to  international 
affairs.  Even  if  these  visitors  do  very  little  talking,  the  food  and 
consumer  goods  brought  rack  by  them  suggest  to  some  extent  the  kind  of 
life  or  abundant e  or  tne  other  side  of  fee  border- 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  how  far  the  information  carried  by 
visitors  vil1  travel,  but  the  effect,  it  ha?  produced  is  apparently  oo- 
siderable  Many  refugees  were  asked  way  tney  came  to  Ecng  Kong  since 
they  nad  never  been  be  the  place  reform  Heir  answers  sometimes 
revealed  that  they  came  because  tney  had  heard  either  from  visitors 
or  from  some  other  people  -who  knew  such  visiters  about  living  situations 
in  Hong  Kong.  Indeed,  these  visits  may  have  much  tc  do  with  the  great 
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exoaus  of  some  70,000  men,  women  and  children  to  Hong  Kong  In  May, 

1962,  and  the  continuous  flow  of  refugees  from  mainland  China  to  this 
island  everyday. 

The  Sino-Sovlet  split  has  forced  Communist  China  to  search  for  a 

te--»  ■»  of  supply.  During  the  past  two  yeara.  Communist  China  haa 

ste^cily  shifted  away  from  trading  with  the  bloc  countries  and  shown 

”>  -  and  ttc-e  inter  t  in  the  capital  goods  of  the  non-Comaunist 

countries..  At.  the  time  this  paper  was  written,  it  was  reported  that, 

in  ae  later  half  of  1963  and  early  196b,  Peking  purchased  or  eon- 

t-a-t-d  eight  plants  from  Western  countries,  two  each  from  japan  ard 

r'  al.v,  one  each  from  Britain.  Holland  and  Prance.  Technicians  will 

8b 

he  sent  by  supplier!  to  help  the  installation  of  plants.  In  -^.96’+, 
Britain,  prance  and  Sweden  all  planned  to  hold  trade  exhibitions  on 
m6..in.i.c.ad  China.  Four  exhibitions,  three  British  and  one  French,  have 
beer  sc;»du'  -d  to  eoen  between  April  art!  ffovember,  106b.  ftisluessmen 

f-om  Britain,  Franc-,  Japan  and  other  non-Conmunist  countries  buaily 

A-  a 

v’ritta  mait  .aad  Chi . *•..  Tr  addition  to  the  increasing  trade  contacts 

with  nor  Communist  tour tries,  Ccmmuni At  China  established  diplomatic 

rele-tio.:-:-  wo  to  six  ;•  urtr1.es  between  December,  1963  and  February,  196*1  — 

Hartu-e  *. ,  x*  iya,  J*».r.-je.i,  Aral  so  a.  Prance  and  Congo  (BraxsalLie)  •  on 

:*»•:  em-  *”•.  2**,  1963,  tat  ''bins  Foreign  language  Book  Store  was  set  up  in 

6b 

Collna  Mac Dcugall,  "Eight  Plants  for  Peking,"  Par  Eastern  Economic 
Review,  Ho.  56,  January  23,  196b,  Hong  Kong,  pp.  155-158. 

Qc 

-Tar  Eastern  Economic  Review,  Ho.  57>  January  30,  196b,  Hong  Kong, 
p.  Soil 
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peking,  which  will  deal  mainly  vitb  the  importation  of  periodicals 

86 

and  publications  from  foreign  countries.  Apparently,  the  main 
purpose  cf  this  new  book  store  is  to  step  up  Communist  China's  pro¬ 
curement  of  foreign  publications  from  non -Canny nist  countries.  All 
these  suggest  an  increase  in  contacts  between  Communist  China  and  the 
outside  world. 


86 

China  News  Service, 


Peking,  December  2k,  1963. 
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